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We intend to stay together. Our coming together 
to form a World Council will be vain unless 
Christians and Christian congregations 
everywhere commit themselves to the 

Lord of the Church in a new effort 

to seek together, where they 

live, to be His witnesses 

and servants among 


their neighbors. 


—First Assembly of the 
World Council of Churches, 1948 






There are sure tokens, 


both for the individual and 






for the Church, of the union with 













Christ which alone gives Christian hope 






its meaning. We are human and therefore weak 






and liable to error; we may often be in despair. 


Yet we are aware of our heritage as those belonging 






to a great company throughout history who have looked 






unto God for help and have not been forsaken. Our history 






is written in the Scriptures: in the Old Testament record of a 









people who learned to know the mighty hand of God in acts of deliver- 






ance and of judgment, and to cherish the hope for a kingdom in which God’s 







will should be done, in the New Testament which declares the fulfillment of the 


promise, the coming of the Kingdom in Christ, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit, and 






the creation of the new community, the Church. To hope in Christ is to know that this is our 





story, that the God who spoke through the prophets was incarnate in Christ and dwells among us today 











—“Evanston Issues” 


World Council of Churches, 1954 








by Elsie Thomas Culver, 


HE Second Assembly of the World 

Council of Churches takes place 
on the campus of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois, August 15- 
31. As if any church-conscious person 
didn’t already know it! 

It seems strange, in a way, that 
multiplicity of 
churches, has never before been host 


America, with _ its 


to a great ecumenical gathering. 
Moreover, as far as the World Coun- 
cil is concerned, it seems hardly likely 
that another World Assembly can be 
scheduled for America in the lifetime 
of most of those who attend the Evan- 
ston meeting. (The member churches 
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Public Relations Officer, 


of the W.C.C. are in forty-eight coun- 
tries, so it is a long time between 
turns. ) 

But to say only that the Assembly 
is a once-in-a-lifetime event is to put 
its uniqueness on far too superficial 
grounds. 

Neither does just counting noses (or 
should we say steeples?) and empha- 
sizing the size of the Assembly get at 
the heart of the matter, though it is 
interesting to note that during the first 
six years of its life, the number of 
member churches (communions)_ in 
the World Council has grown from 
148 to 161 (in spite of the statistical 





World Council 





Interior of McGaw Memorial Hail, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ilinois. 
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of Churches 


loss caused by some member churches 
uniting! ). 

A more significant uniqueness of 
the Assembly comes from the fact that 
before have the 
women in the pew” had anything like 
the part in the preparations for an 
ecumenical meeting that they are hav- 
ing in preparations for Evanston. The 
preparatory study on the theme and 
subthemes that is going on around the 


never “men and 


world—with the blessing and encour- 
agement of the Central Committee it- 
self—and the extent of the pre-Assem- 
bly editorial comment in both church 
and secular press, assures that, as the 
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Central Committee phrased it, the dis- 
cussions of the Assembly will really 
be “between the churches themselves, 
and not just between the delegates.” 
It is impossible to estimate the extent 
to which the background of ecumeni- 
cal understanding contributed by 
the interdenominational councils of 
churches, and by the interseminary 
movement, has facilitated this world- 
wide interchange and discussion. 


Ar a still deeper level, however, 
one comes to the really amazing thing: 
the wisdom and courage of the 
Church, and of those who speak as 
its leaders, in such fearsome times as 
these, to choose as the Assembly 
theme “Christ—the Hope of the 
World.” In this atom-charged mech- 
anistic and divided world, the cen- 
trality of those well-known words to 
the life of the Church and the hope 
of salvation has become increasingly 
apparent as the discussion—and a 
heated discussion it has proved to be 
—develops. Even more slowly is the 
full relevance of that main theme to 
the six subthemes becoming apparent. 
These six subthemes which seek to 
integrate the idea of Christian hope 
into the everyday life of people, here 
and now, are: 


1. “Our Oneness in Christ and 
Our Disunity as Churches” 

2. “The Mission of the Church 
to Those Outside Her Life” 

3. “The Responsible Society in 
a World Perspective” 

4. “Christians in the Struggle 
for World Community” 

5. “The Church Amid Racial 
and Ethnic Tensions” 

6. “The Christian in His Voca- 
tion” 


Present to discuss these themes, 
elect officers, consider organizational 
changes and chart plans for the years 
ahead, will be 600 delegates, officially 
chosen by the 161 member churches 
of the World Council. Some—but 
possibly not enough—of the delegates 
will be laymen. Wives and husbands 
may accompany delegates. Six hun- 
dred official visitors are being similar- 
ly chosen, and while the delegates 
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study the subthemes, a special pro- 
gram is provided for these visitors. 
Present also will be 150 consultants— 
outstanding leaders including many 
of the world’s best-known theologians 
and experts on the special “concerns” 
of the Assembly. There will be fra- 
ternal delegates from related religious 
organizations, and official observers 
from churches which are not members 
of the World Council. It is anyone’s 
guess how many people are going to 
be on hand as general visitors. There 
are accommodations for 1,600 at day 
plenary sessions, 4,600 at evening pub- 


lic meetings, and 100,000 at the great 
public worship service in Soldier 
Field, Chicago, on the opening Sun- 
day. 

As might be expected from an or- 
ganization which has drawn its gen- 
eral secretary, Dr. W. A. Visser ’t 
Hooft, and the associate general secre- 
tary, Dr. Robert C. Mackie, from the 
ranks of the Student Christian Move- 
ment, youth will have an important 
part in the Assembly. 

One hundred twenty youth consult- 
ants (seventeen Americans), chosen 
by the Youth Department in consulta- 





The presidents of the World Council of Churches are, left to right, Bishop Eivind Berggrav, Norway; 
Miss Sarah Chakko, India (died January 25, 1954); Dr. Marc Boegner, France; Archbishop Athena- 
goras, London; Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, United States; and Dr. Geoffrey Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, England. 








tion with their churches, will partici- 
pate in all sessions of the Assembly. 
A number of young people appointed 
as “stewards” or “aides” will deem it 
a privilege to travel to Evanston at 
their own expense, to do the errands 
and chores which will keep the As- 
sembly running smoothly. 


A PREPARATORY conference for 
youth consultants will be held at Lake 
Forest College, August 9-14, and a 
meeting of the Youth Department 
Committee of the W.C.C. and the 
W.C.C.E. at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin, 
September 2-8. Other scheduled youth 
activities include two one-week con- 
ferences during the Assembly period 
sponsored by the U.S.C.C. in coopera- 
tion with the W.S.C.F., each of which 
will be attended by 150 students, 
staff and faculty. Other student and 
youth groups—denominational and 
interdenominational—will find _ rea- 
sons to be on hand, demonstrating 
youth’s interest in the ecumenical 
movement, even though they can get 
into only a few—if any—meetings. 

One of the rarest opportunities of- 
fered in connection with the Assem- 
bly is the Chicago Ecumenical Insti- 
tute, in which twelve seminaries of 
the Chicago area will participate dur- 
ing the two weeks just prior to the 
Assembly—August 2-13. Fifteen hun- 
dred ministers, other church workers 
and laymen will attend series of lec- 
tures and discussions led by outstand- 
ing churchmen of Europe, Asia and 
Africa. There will be three lectures, 
three seminars and ecumenical wor- 
ship daily. Participants may attend 
for one or two weeks. 

Chicagoland will have one of its 
best opportunities to hear the over- 
seas guests on Sunday, August 29, 
when they will be filling the pulpits 
in many of the local churches. Many 
will also be filling speaking engage- 
ments before and after the Assembly. 

In fact, everybody who goes to 
Evanston this summer is probably go- 
ing to be talking about it for a long 
time to come. As the twenty-first cen- 
tury rolls around, many a person who 
this year attends Evanston as a youth 
consultant will be making his contri- 
bution as an ecumenical statesman. 
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Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam 


Love |s to Be Applied 


Christ is indeed the hope of the world. Too many give lip 
service to the ethical demands of Jesus, but in fact dismiss these 
demands by calling them “perfectionist ethics.” Jesus believed 
that love is to be applied. He saw in love the cohesive force that 
will bind us in permanent social unity. He knew love transforms. 
He insisted that nothing can separate us from the love of God 
and that we, therefore, are co-workers with the Eternal in our 
endeavors to do his will on earth. It was no otherworldly Jesus 
who taught us to pray, “Give us this day our daily bread.” He 
prayed that the kingdom might come on earth, as it is in heaven. 


How can Christianity expect to conquer the dynamic and 
materialistic ideology of communism, if it does not believe the 
Christian ideal can be realized upon the earth? Men who post- 
pone the building of the Kingdom by insisting it cannot be real- 
ized in history have, from my point of view, given up the propo- 
sition that Christ is the hope of the world. What world? Is it a 
world that does not exist? 


All of this means there is so much to be done in the name of 
the living Christ that a little less time spent in speculation and 
revealed in endless parades of erudition and more time given to 
the expression of the law of love to individuals and in the social 
order would be more productive and a truer revelation of the 
fact that Christ is the hope of the world. 


I abhor endless discussion of particular emphases that appear 
to root in pessimism and that, through postponement, cut the 
very nerve of the struggle for justice and for brotherhood. 


I hold some of the theologians who enunciate these doctrines 
in the highest esteem. Their lives are an inspiration. Some of 
them are veritable saints. But I am troubled when some of them 
refer to “American activism,” speaking almost in terms of re- 
proach. I prefer rather to turn to Jesus and to note an “activism” 
of such nature that he literally spent his life for us. For me, 
Jesus, the Christ, is the hope of the world. He is the same yes- 
terday, today, and forever—the hope of mankind. 
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“Christ---the Hope of the World” 





mm 
Mrs. James D. Wyker, President 


United Church Women 
National Council of Churches 


No greater theme could have been 
chosen for the Assembly of the World 


Council of Churches than “Christ— 
the Hope of the World.” This theme, 
used in a world where millions are 
numbed with despair and paralyzed 
by fear, gives assurance because of 
two basic facts: Christ himself is the 
hope, and his area of concern is the 
entire world. 

Thus, the Assembly cannot be mere- 
ly an interdenominational gathering 
to conduct international debate. It is 
not a time for each communion to 
prove the validity of its own eccle- 
siastical base. 

The of the 


Evanston is to consider Christ’s mes- 


purpose meeting in 
sage and mission and to give united 
witness to it. It does not matter too 
much what we have to say; it is tre- 
mendously important that we discover 
what Christ has to say to the world 
today. If Christ is the hope, we go to 
Evanston expecting new revelation, 
not with minds closed to new truth. It 
means that Christ is the hope now, as 


well as in the promise that at some 
future time he will return. 

Throughout the 
churches have given assent to the 
theme but actually have so neglected 
getting it into the minds and hearts 
of people as a basic belief that today 
we are vague and inarticulate. Some 
say they “differ violently” with those 
who hold to the eschatological ap- 
proach yet falter as they try to logical- 
ly explain what 
believe. 


centuries the 


they themselves 

Christ is the hope in our present 
struggle for world order and men 
would do well to seek his solutions, 
yet the theme is timeless and not 
limited to our present world of dis- 
order Because the 
theme is timeless, it becomes the more 
difficult for us to discover his answers 
to life’s perplexing problems. Surely 
Evanston will proclaim the hope that 
is indestructible, and will bear witness 
to the fact that our concern, also, is for 
the entire world. 


and_ confusion. 





The World Council of Churches 
Assembly will convene at Evanston, 
Illinois, in August. The general theme 
of the Assembly will be “Christ—the 
Hope of the World.” Obviously the 
significance of the Assembly is tre- 
mendous, because there is no other 
hope of salvation of the world except 
in our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

And when we say salvation, we do 
not mean merely the salvation of our 
souls, but also salvation from the con- 
temporary chaotic condition of the 
world. 

It will be necessary for those who 
participate in the Assembly to take 
great care in proving themselves 
worthy of their mission—so they will 
be in a position to persuade the world 
that the only hope of humanity today 
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Michael, 
Archbishop of the Greek Orthodox 
Church in North and South America 


is Christ, “Jesus Christ the same yester- 
day, and today, and forever” (Heb. 
13:8). 

In our estimation the purpose of 
this Assembly is not simply to bring 
about a gathering of prominent the- 
ologians in Evanston to talk and to 
discuss various matters and return to 
their respective cities. No! The pur- 
pose of this Assembly, in our esti- 
mation, is to save humanity. That 
humanity may turn to Christ, to be- 
lieve wholeheartedly in him so that it 
may live according to his teachings or 
rather it may live within the spirit of 
the life of Christ, and therefore Christ 
will live in the hearts of the people: 
“L live; yet not I, but Christ liveth in 


me” (Gal. 2:20). 





We tend, to our impoverishment, to confine the- 
ological discussion to church circles. There is, 
however, a latent “church,” which has strength 
among those we call artists. Dr. Hopper, editor 
and contributor to the important volume pub- 
lished last year, Spiritual Problems in Contem- 
porary Literature, loves the poets and with him 
we see that they—some of them—know the 
“hope” that lies in the mystery of the human 
condition. 


Att hope abandon, ye who enter here!” is the super- 
scription placed somewhat arbitrarily, by many read- 
ers over the entryways to the lush domains of modern 
poetry. And indeed the ascription is not without some 
justification if it is held, as it frequently is, that “modern” 
poetry begins with Baudelaire’s Flowers of Evil and 
Rimbaud’s Season in Hell. 

But just as it would be false to infer from Dante’s in- 
scription over the entrance to his Inferno that his poem 
is hopeless, so also it would be premature and uncritical] 
(if not altogether false) to assume that modern poetry is 
hopeless. 

Great poetry “existentializes” the forms of our feelings 
(to a great extent vague, undefined, floating and uncon- 
scious, especially in an age such as ours) just as Dante’s 
poem existentialized the forms of medieval feeling 


(“thought”). If modern poetry is a “poetry of despair,” 


it is a despair projected at the same level of concern and 
profundity as Dante’s despair: that is, it is essentially 
religious, since it demands for its answer nothing less 
than a “metaphysic of hope” (to put it philosophically ), 
or (to put it religiously ) it witnesses everywhere to the 
felt need for 


something to think, 
something to say, between dawn and dark, 
something to hold to, something to love... 
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(Conrad Aiken: Time in the Rock, p. 2) 


in its candid removal 





Modern poetry is confessional] 
of masks (in which it does not rejoice) from off our 
human pretensions, whether religious or otherwise. It is 
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Christian Hope 





in Contemporary 
Literature 


also a journey and a quest. Its quest is in its questions; 
and its journey is purgational. To shift our metaphors 
from Dante to Bunyan, modern poetry deprives us of 
easy “hopes” or “optimisms” or shortcuts to the Delecta- 
ble Mountains when our age is long since committed 
to the dungeons of Doubting Castle, where we must once 
more find the key that will free us from the Giant Despair. 
Such a key—or such a hope—must be at least as pro- 
found as the eschatological hopelessness of an age in 
which “God has died” (Nietzsche). 

This makes the poet’s task extremely difficult. He as- 
sumes almost a prophetic burden. For he must, after his 
fashion, pluck up where he would plant and break down 
where he would build. And since much of this work must 
be done with the unconscious life of the time, with those 
aspects of our feeling and behaving to which we refuse 
free entry into our conscious modes of dealing with our- 
selves and the world about us, we shall do well to pro- 
ceed by examples, lifting one by one the veils with which 
the spirit keeps its inner problem hid. 


lx The Hamlet of Archibald MacLeish the poet says 
bluntly 


We have learned the answers, all the answers: 
It is the question that we do not know... 


This is not, perhaps, a great deal; but it is something. 
We begin here, with the recognition that present know]- 
edge and former patterns no longer sustain the spirit, and 
do not supply that elementary confidence which sturdy 
life requires. The old answers do not help us because we 
are slowly but actually living our way into a new ques- 
tion; and whether we are aware of it or not, this search- 
ing (ourselves) for the question is at bottom a question 
as to what we can believe in, and what we are hoping 
for. 

Vis a vis the notion of hope there are roughly three 
answers which our past provides, and which no longer 
sustain us. The first is the answer of pagan antiquity, and 
the other two are the classical forms of Christian doc- 
trine. The classical view is summarized reasonably well 
by Prometheus’ boast that he had planted “blind hopes” 
in men in order that they might “hide with thin and rain- 
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By Stanley Romaine Hopper, Professor of Christian Philosophy and Letters, Drew Theological Seminary 


bow wings the shape of death.” Death and fate haunted 
Greek “wisdom” in both its literary and philosophical 
forms from Homer to the Stoics. Like a small stream 
which thins and seeps into the sand, Plato’s doctrine of 
“the good hope of the good man” to whom “no evil can 
happen either in life or after death” diminishes 
steadily into a handful of scattered maxims: “We must 
not fasten our ship to one small anchor nor our life to 
one hope.” or “We must not stretch our hopes too wide, 
any more than our stride” (Epictetus, Fragments, 30, 
3h). 

Francis Bacon comments wryly on this “earthly hope” 
—“Hope seemeth a thing altogether unprofitable; for to 
what end serveth this conceit of good.” Modern poetry. 
with its profound irony, sees through this “wisdom” with 
a glance: it sees quite easily beyond such “hopes” 


There in the starless dark the poise, the hover, 

There with vast wings across the canceled skies, 
There in the sudden blackness the black pall 
Of nothing, nothing, nothing—nothing at all. 

(MacLeish: “The End of the World” 

Poems: 1924-1933, p. 93) 


The Christian views which no longer inform the work 
of the modern poet are chiefly two. The first is the scho- 
lastic view of hope as one of “the theological virtues” in 
defense of which Aquinas sets forth his pros and cons, 
his objections and replies. This moves us not, for hope 
is existential, and very likely (along with faith and love ) 
incomprehensible as a “virtue.” 

Systematic theology, in this regard, has proportionately 
far less to say about hope than does modern poetry. 
Neither in Calvin’s Institutes nor in Barth’s Dogmatik 
does it have a place. One must turn to commentaries, or 
to sermons, or to the “passional” thinkers—Saint Paul. 
Augustine, Luther, Bernard, Jeremy Taylor, Wesley, 
Kierkegaard, or Unamuno—to find a real concern for 
hope or joy. Bunyan comes nearer to this existential hope 
than Dante does, for Dante does not encounter hope un- 
til he receives the apostolic benediction in the XXVth 
Canto of his Paradise, where the three theological vir- 
tues are represented by Peter, James, and John. Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim, on the other hand, is joined by Hopeful when 
Faithful suffers martyrdom in Vanity Fair; thus Hope- 
ful is with him before the experience of Doubting Castle 
and the Giant Despair, and he goes with him over the 
river of Death and into the Blessed City. 

The second form of Christian hope for which modern 
poetry evidences little concern is Peter Lombard’s view 
(repeated by Dante): “Hope is the certain expectation 
of future bliss, coming from the grace of God and from 
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preceding merits.” It is this otherworldly, or after-worldly 
emphasis which leads MacLeish to affirm that poetry— 
and not the Church—is the only power that can deliver 
us from our present “failure of spirit.” The Church 


Solves the difficult arithmetic of this hard world by 
writing the equations on a blackboard somewhere else. 
. . . Men can grow tired of the old excuses and the 
threadbare frauds and wish new answers. The man who 
gives them answers from the past says: “You did this 
once; you'll do this twice,” will not persuade them 
when they're truly tired. 
(A Time to Speak, p. 5) 
But while there is some passion in this analysis, and in 
MacLeish’s recognition that former formulations do not 
satisfy the question newly forming, there is no anguish 
in it. His statement is political; and his hope is therefore 
political also (Cf. America Was Promises, passim). The 
time's displacement is at once deeper and more inward 
than this. One has but to turn to Baudelaire to see the 
pitch of difference: 


When the low, heavy sky weighs like a giant lid 
Of a great pot upon the spirit crushed by care, 
And from the whole horizon encircling us is shed 
A day blacker than night, and thicker with despair; 


When Earth becomes a dungeon, where the timid bat 
Called Confidence, against the damp and slippery walls 
Goes beating his blind wings, goes feebly bumping at 
The rotted, mouldy ceiling, and the plaster falls; 


And a long line of hearses, with neither dirge nor drums, 
Begins to cross my soul. Weeping, with steps that lag, 
Hope walks in chains; and Anguish, after long wars, 
becomes 
Tyrant at last, and plants on me his inky flag. 
(Flowers of Evil, Dillon and Millay tr., p. 159) 


Tue terms here of care, despair, confidence (note the 
derivation of this word from fides, trust or faith), hope 
and anguish recapitulate in brief compass the character- 
istic terms of much contemporary literature—literary, 
philosophical, and theological. Here the despair is pro- 
found. No superficial hope will satisfy. This anguish is 
a dimension beyond pessimism, of which “optimism” 
is the correlative opposite. No Stoicism will sustain this 
despair; no political solution will suffice. “Hope walks in 
chains”—short of metaphysical adequacy in reality as 
such and in our experience of this adequacy within our- 
selves. This anguish requires a religious answer; this care 
requires 


The wounded surgeon (who) plies the steel 
That questions the distempered part; 





Beneath the bleeding hands we feel 
The sharp compassion of the healer’s art 
Resolving the enigma of the fever chart. 


It is hardly necessary to identify this “wounded surgeon” 
of Eliot’s (The Four Quartets, “East Coker,” p. 15) as 
Christ; but it is relevant to observe that it follows one of 
the finest formulations of the problem of Christian hope 
that modern poetry affords. Before turning to this, how- 
ever, let us fix the modern poet’s question a bit more 
firmly. 

Everyone knows, for example, the splendid lines of 
Henry Vaughan: 


I saw Eternity the other night, 
Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright. 


But how fine the irony, and how profound the gap be- 
tween this and the following from C. Day Lewis: 


Lying awake one night, he saw 
Eternity stretched like a howl of pain: 
He was tiny and terrible, a new pin 
On a glacier’s floor. 

(from Short is the Time, p. 48 


The modern poet will not accept any easy mysticisms, 
no matter how brightly ringed with Platonic light. 
Though reduced to a pin point under the baffling cosmos, 
he will none the less stand where he is, though his own 


feet crush his shrunken ego. 


Alas, the bird flies blind, 
Hooded by a dark sense of destination: 
Her weight on the glass calm leaves no impression, 
Her home is soon a basketful of wind. 
Travellers, we’re fabric of the road we go; 
We settle, but like feathers on time’s flow. 
(Ibid, p. 65 


He will have no easy mysticism, and he knows the van- 
ity of earthly hopes. But in the teeth of this, he will never- 


theless assert that 


Now, as never before, when man seems born to hurt 
And a whole wincing earth not wide enough 

For his ill will, now is the time we assert 

To their face that men are love. 

For love’s no laughing matter. 


At once it will be conceded that there is moral cour- 
age here, but there is not much love; for at once it will 
and there 





be seen that love is where hope and faith are 
is not much hope in Day Lewis, unless it should appear 
that this movement, this act of affirmation as an absolute 
venture and risk, is itself a movement into the open, 
into seeking—into seeking, that is, at a depth where 
the measure of earnestness is itself a faithing, a seeking 
where “ye shall find.” 

The term hope appears more confidently, but not less 
realistically, in the poetry of Robert Penn Warren: 
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O falling-off! O peace composed 

Within my kingdom when your reign 

Was fulgent-full! and nought opposed 

Your power, that slack is, but again 

May sway my sullen elements, 

And bend ambition to his place. 

That hope: for there are testaments 

That men, by prayer, have mastered grace. 
(Selected Poems, p. 67 


These slack seasons in creative power turn the sense of 
need quite easily toward the religious dimension, with 
no sense of artificial leap from sharp realism to unrealistic 
religious escape. On the contrary, this poet also knows 
that 


Hope is betrayed by 
Disastrous glory of sea-capes, sun-torment of white- 
caps and that—There must be a new innocence for us 
to be stayed by. 


But this is a poem on Original Sin, the sense of the breach 
and the separateness and the alienation, and the perpet- 
ual presence of whatever it is we rejected; for 


... there it stood, after all the timetables, all the maps, 
In the crepuscular clutter of always, always, or perhaps. 
(“Original Sin: A Short Story”; 

from Selected Poems, p. 2+ 


But if we reach so far into the mystery of the human 
condition, it means that 


... the mail lurks in the box at the house where vou 
live: 
Summer's wishes, winter's wisdom—you must think 
On the true nature of Hope, whose eye is round and 
does not wink. 
(Ibid, p. 38 


This round, unwinking eye is clearly the single eye of 
God; and it is within this context that modern poetry has 
been coming slowly, but necessarily, to seek its answers. 

Two poems illustrate this supremely. The first is Eliot's, 
alluded to above: 


I said to my soul, be still, and let the dark come upon 
you 

Which shall be the darkness of God. As, in a theater, 

The lights are extinguished, for the scene to be changed 

With a hollow rumble of wings, with a movement of 
darkness on darkness, 

And we know that the hills and the trees, the distant 
panorama 

And the bold imposing facade are all being rolled 
away— 

Or, as when an underground train, in the tube, stops 
too long between stations 

And the conversation rises and slowly fades into silence 

And you see behind every face the mental emptiness 
deepen 

Leaving only the growing terror of nothing to think 
about; 

Or when, under ether, the mind is conscious but 
conscious of nothing— 

I said to my soul, be still, and wait without hope 

For hope would be hope for the wrong thing; wait 

without love 
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For love would be love for the wrong thing; there is 


yet faith 

But the faith and the love and the hope are all in the 
waiting. 

Wait without thought, for you are not ready for 
thought: 


So the darkness shall be the light, and the stillness 
the dancing. 
The Four Quartets, ‘East Coker,” p. 14-15) 


This is undeniably one of the superbly fine passages in 
modern poetry—and it contains far too much to be com- 
mented upon here: Revelation vi. 12-15, Jung’s Night 
Journey, the Cloud of Unknowing, Samson Agonistes, 
Heraclitus, and, above all, Saint John of the Cross and 
the Dark Night of the Soul. Here the negative way of 
the mystical ascent is existentialized! And without benefit 
of Kierkegaard! 

Nevertheless it propounds a Kierkegaardian question. 
It recognizes that “earthly hope” as Bacon called it would 
be hope for the wrong thing, and that a transition must 
be made to a profounder Hope, a Hope against hope, to 
a Hope that is qualitatively different. But this is a hope, 
as Kierkegaard has shown, which springs from faith— 
“that only being in the strictest sense faith which is the 
gift of the Holy Spirit after death has come between.” 
First death, then life, argues Kierkegaard: 


That is to say, when all confidence in thyself, or in 
human support, and also in God as an immediate ap- 
prehension, when every probability is excluded, when 
it is dark as in the dark night—it is in fact death that 
we are describing—then comes the life-giving Spirit 
and brings faith... . 


And next the Spirit brings Hope, hope in the strict- 
est Christian sense, this hope which is against hope. 
... Into this night of hopelessness . . . comes then the 
life-giving Spirit and brings hope, the hope of eternitv. 
It is against hope, for according to that merely natural 
hope there was no hope left. . . .. 

Finally, the Spirit also brings love. .. . 

(For Self-Examination, p. 100 ff.) 


The passage seems strikingly like that of Eliot—with its 
references to the dark night and the night of hopeless- 
ness. But here the resemblance ends: for Eliot moves on 
to the mystical ascent—a move inevitably into metaphy- 
sical otherworldliness; whereas Kierkegaard seeks to em- 
phasize the primacy of Spirit as the vital core of all re- 
ality—Spirit that is life-giving. In this he is much nearer 
to Unamuno, who confesses in his fine chapter on “Faith, 
Hope, and Charity,” 


Once and again in my life I have seen myself sus- 
pended in a trance over the abyss; once and again I 
have found myself at the crossroads, confronted by a 
choice of ways and aware that in choosing one I should 
be renouncing all the others—for there is no turning 
back upon these roads of life; and once and again in 
such unique moments as these I have felt the im- 
pulse of a mighty power, conscious, sovereign, and lov- 
ing. And then, before the feet of the wavfarer, opens 
out the wav of the Lord. 

(The Tragic Sense of Life, p. 195) 
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Indeed, it is nearer to the Apostle Paul who wrote to 
the community of the faithful at Rome (Romans vy. 3-6), 
that “we triumph even in our troubles, knowing that 
trouble produces endurance, endurance produces char- 
acter, and character produces hope—a hope which never 
disappoints us, since God’s love floods our hearts through 
the holy Spirit which has been given to us” (Moffat). 

Which brings us to the second poem written within 
the context of the single eye of God: that of Charles 
Peguy, in which he boldly puts hope above both faith 
and love: God speaks: 


Faith is the sanctuary lamp 

That burns forever. 

Charity is that big, beautiful log fire 

That you light in vour hearth 

So that my children the poor may come and warm 
themselves before it on winter evenings. 

And all around Faith, I see all my faithful 

Kneeling together in the same attitude, and with one 
voice 

Uttering the same praver. 

And around Charity, I see all my poor 

Sitting in a circle around that fire 

And holding out their palms to the heat of the hearth. 

But my hope is the bloom, and the fruit, and the leaf, 
and the limb, 

And the twig, and the shoot, and the seed, and the bud. 

Hope is the shoot, and the bud of the bloom 

Of eternity itself. 

(God Speaks, “Hope,” p. 70) 


Here we touch bottom; and that is a long way down— 
farther down, indeed, than anguish or despair. For what 
we touch here is that which is underneath and pervasive 
of the whole. It is the source, the life-giving Spirit itself, 
from which emerge all “shoots of everlastingness” and 
“the bud of the bloom of eternity itself.” Rilke, amongst 
our more modern poets, realized this most completely. 
“It belongs,” said he, “to the original tendencies of my 
nature to accept the Mysterious as such, not as some- 
thing to be exposed, but as the Mystery that is mysterious 
to its very depths and is so everywhere. . .. In my own 
way, I keep myself open to the influence of those often 
homeless powers . . . that I may never cease to enjoy 
or sustain their companionship.” 

Gabriel Marcel, whose reflections on hope (cf. Homo 
Viator, Introduction to a Metaphysic of Hope) lead him 
almost inevitably to Rilke as a witness to the spiritual, 
remarks that Rilke teaches us something which Kierke- 
gaard never knew, which is “that there exists a receptivity 
which is really creation itself under another name. The 
most genuinely receptive being is at the same time the 
most essentially creative” (p. 264). Or, as he expresses 
it, perhaps more accurately, in his metaphysic of hope: 


He who hopes says simply: “It will be found.” In 
hoping, I do not create in the strict sense of the word, 
but I appeal to the existence of a certain creative power 
in the world, or rather to the actual resources at the 
disposal of this creative power. Where, on the other 
hand, my spirit has been as it were tarnished by cata- 
logued experience, I refuse to appeal to this creative 





power, I deny its existence; all outside me, and per- 
haps within me also (if I am logical) appears to me 
as simple repetition. 
(Homo Viator, p. 52 

For this reason he warns us against the tendency of cur- 
rent Christian thinkers to underscore too heavily the 
miseries of the world left to itself in order to make the 
redemptive pattern stick. “But in this way the spirit 
is in danger of being led to judge things in a way 
which is perhaps sacreligious in its principle and 
which, moreover, contributes effectually to a progressive 
unhallowing of the human world” (Ibid, p. 267). It is 
easy to see where Kierkegaard’s “hope against hope” 
failed; for it was postulated upon a love to God in which 
“thou hast learnt to hate thyself.” (Op. cit., p. 103), 
whereas the healing properties of Rilke’s Orphism con- 
sisted “in restoring around and within us an atmosphere 
which will develop our faculty for hoping against hope 
without which it must be admitted that the Christian 
message itself, in the last analysis, would be in danger 
p. 268). 
It is for this reason that Kierkegaard’s self remains 
“closed” and why, despite the fact that the keynote of 


of losing its meaning and its quality” (Op. cit.. 


his Edifying Discourses is joy, his diagnoses of despair 
are so much more convincing; whereas Rilke’s climb “to 
the Mountains of Primal Pain” is a movement into the 
“open,” to the place where we 
ee ee 
the emotion that almost startles 
when happiness (grace?) falls. 


ur Hope and 


The distinction between open and closed “only takes on 
its full meaning,” according to Marcel, “when we are 


speaking of faith.” 


Or, to go deeper still, when we are speaking of the 
free act of the soul, as she wills or refuses to acknowl- 
edge that higher principle which momentarily creates 
her and is the cause of her being, and as she makes 
herself penetrable or impenetrable to that transcendent 
vet inward action without which she is nothing. 

(Being and Having, p. 216 


Which means, no doubt, that “hope is a mystery and 
not a problem”; but it also means that if modern poetry 
can come this far, it will not be difficult for it to go farther. 
But it will not likely be deceived either by false hopes or 
false doctrine, either by infinites of longing or by escha- 
tologies of escape. It will more likely move to the Cross 
through learning both to live and to die “standing (as 
Unamuno says) with the arms wide open.” Its movement 
is from Abraham Cowley’s despair— 


If things then from their End we happy call, 
Tis Hope is the most Hopeless thing of all— 


to Richard Crashaw’s splendid reply— 


True hope’s a glorious hunter and her chase, 
The God of nature in the fields of grace. 
VIVE JESU. 


CHRISTIAN OUTREACH 


by J. B. Holt, pastor, Knox 


HEN Herbert Butterfield 


says 


himself and is the object of our mis- 


Methodist Church, Manila, Philippine Islands 


and caught the vision of the real 


we should not think of history as 
a train with the sole purpose of getting 
to its destination but as a symphony! 
in which every note has a part, he 
states an important fact in the Chris- 
tian view of history as it relates to the 
Christian hope and the Christian mis- 
sion. The end of history is not our only 
concern; every person is an end in 


‘ Butterfield, Herbert, Christianity and 
History, 1950; Scribner’s Sons. 
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sion and of God’s concern. Each per- 
son’s response to God’s will helps 
write the score we call human history. 

The kingdom of righteousness is the 
goal in God’s design for his universe 
and for his children, but the kingdom 
is a truly present as well as a future 
goal. We can here and now under any 
and all circumstances participate in it 
if we have responded in faith to the 
“upward call of God in Christ Jesus” 


meaning and purpose of humaz life. 
“Whoa, now, preacher, quit quoting 

scripture, tell us what you mean.” 
“All right, let’s start over.” 


A Confident Trust 

The Kingdom of God both is and is 
to come. In the complicated, erratic 
processes of history there is evidence 
of moral judgment and divine will re- 
quiring responsible action on the part 
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Delegates in session at the First General Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
Amsterdam, the Netherlands, August, 1948. 


of man. The Christian affirms that 
ultimately (and obviously by no time 
schedule) we can anticipate God's 
purposes fulfilled through the patient, 
creative Who shall 
participate depends upon who re- 
sponds to his will. When the kingdom 
shall come to full fruition is condi- 
tioned by man’s response. God has 
chosen to work through human per- 
sonality, and the free response of the 
human soul is the goal of God’s love. 
That all men should know of this love 
and participate in it is the object of 


power of love. 


our Christian outreach. 

We do not have to wait until all the 
social, economic and political prob- 
lems of the world have been solved to 
enter the Kingdom of God. If that 
true, where would it leave 
Stephen, Phillip, Paul and the hosts of 
Christians through the centuries who 


were 


never saw external peace nor pros- 
perity? And what of the Christians be- 
hind the Iron Curtain today? Must 
they die to enter the Kingdom? The 
witness of those who have endured 
persecution is otherwise. Olin Stock- 
well testifies he found a deeper mean- 
ing and a richer sense of peace and a 
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more confident inner assurance in God 
during his months of solitary confine- 
ment in a communist prison in China. 

The complete trust in the ultimate 
power and warmly personal love of 
God frees the Christian from fear of 
what any man or power may do to 
him. He has something no man can 
take away—whether he lives or dies. 
Jesus had it. He announced it. It is 
citizenship in God’s eternal Kingdom. 
We can have it too. 


A Present Reality 

Paul defined the kingdom as “right- 
eousness and peace and joy in the 
Holy Spirit.” To realize the fact that 
we are “in the love of God” and to re- 
spond to him is to gain the vision of 
the spiritual essence of life. Fear is 
replaced with courage. Future hope 
becomes present reality. The world is 
God's, and all the people in it are 
God's 


some rebellious, all imperfect—our- 


children—some misguided, 
selves included. In that awareness of 
God’s redeeming love and concern 
and power revealed in the life, death 
and resurrection of Jesus, we discover 


we are not strangers anywhere in 


universe. We are converted 
(yes, really—in many ways) from 
self-centeredness toward God-cen- 


teredness. Looking at ourselves and at 


God's 


our fellow man through God’s love 
(even imperfectly ) we find significant 
areas in which we need to repent and 
work and grow under the guidance 
of God's Spirit. 


To Be Extended 

To stop there would be using our 
faith selfishly. Affirmation must be 
translated into attitude and 
Once we catch a glimpse of such a 


action. 


vision (perhaps at some student con- 
ference ) usually we want to see more. 
Voluntarily in obedience to the gently 
prodding “upward call of God” we set 
out upon an eternal quest of love and 
service to try to extend the news of 
the kingdom to every person in the 
universe. When we discover that most 
of the world still lives in the unre- 
lieved fear resulting from lack of 
knowledge of such a forgiving Heav- 
enly Father as Jesus reveals, we strive 
to win all to such a God-consciousness 
and world view that they will co- 
operate individually and through all 
social, economic, political and religious 
institutions with God and their fellow 
men to bring to reality “Thy will be 
done on earth as it is in heaven.” 


The Challenge 

Notice the practical action empha- 
ses of the New Testament: John said, 
“Prepare you the way of the Lord.” 
Jesus said, “If you love me, keep my 
commandments the works I do 
you shall do...go... preach... 
... heal... set at liberty... 
love.” All men are objects of God's 
love. If we will accept his leadership, 
his Spirit can make us instruments of 
his redeeming love and creative pow- 
er. We can share in extending his king- 
dom “to the ends of the earth.” 

“Do you really think you'll succeed 
in that?” you ask. 

My honest answer is, We may not, 
but God will. We probably won't see 
it in our lifetime. It might not come 
in recorded history. But it will come! 


teach 


The gap between God’s will and 
man’s way, God’s love and man’s self- 
centeredness, man’s possibilities and 


1] 





his present attainment is a dynamic 
challenge to which we rise in our bet- 
ter moments with God’s help. The 
efforts we make to extend God’s king- 
dom are important, for together with 
the efforts of others the historical situ- 
ation is changed so it is either easier 
or more difficult for people to develop 
God-centered lives. The moment we 
quit trying to bring the kingdom of 
righteousness to reality physically and 
historically as well as_ spiritually 
through the Christian means of love, 
persuasion, cooperation, free associa- 
tion and intellectual quest for under- 
standing, we'll quit growing spiritual- 
lv. Without spiritual growth, courage 
and hope soon wilt away! 

Now don’t misunderstand, we're not 
going out in self-righteousness “to 
judge” or “to save the world,” but in 
genuine humility (not labeled) we are 
to testify that God “does” and “can” 
respectively. In whatever work or pro- 
fession we find ourselves we are ready 
to encourage the person next to us— 
and as many others as opportunity af- 
fords—to share this quest in the love 
and empowering vision and spiritual 
reality which Jesus Christ first re- 
vealed in its fullness. This unlimited 
love and power of God and the un- 
realized possibilities of man, both in 
the present world and in the world to 
come, give us the confidence we call 
the Christian hope. 

This hope is “sustained by and ex- 
presses itself in a reverent grateful 
love for the good earth, and is sus- 
tained by and expressed in the never- 
ending the Good So- 
ciety.” 2 When our spirits are open to 


struggle for 


his Spirit, God assures us in this hope. 
His creation is not complete. Respond- 
ing to his will we can share in the 
process. This is God's world, but far 
too few know it or adequately recog- 
nize the fact. We can be his witnesses 


in our day. 


A Personal Decision 

To face Jesus Christ and his mes- 
sage of the love and power of God 
stirs within my soul an inner compul- 
sion to do what I can, where I am, 
now, to affirm his view of the world 


Williams, Daniel D., God’s Grace and 
\fan’s Hope, 1949; Harper & Brothers. 
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and of my fellow man transcending 
all geographic, racial or cultural bar- 
riers. I seek humbly in love and friend- 
liness to share with others that trust 
which relieves my fears and stimu- 
lates me individually and in voluntary 
fellowship with others to do all in my 
power to penetrate the world’s life 
with the leavening influence of per- 
sons who share the Christian gospel’s 
point of view. 

For me this has been a growing ex- 
perience. As a child I responded to 
the “upward call of God” in childlike 
simplicity as my pastor and church 
school teacher, with mother’s gentle 
approval, invited me to join the 
church. Many years—and dozens of 
camps, institutes and student confer- 


ences—later, my expanding experi- 








“Who Would Dare?” 


ences and study and doubts demanded 


a rethinking of what my faith in- 
volved. 

The inner compulsion I call the up- 
ward call of God led to a further 
conviction that I could not be content 
without throwing my whole life into 
the full-time business of sharing that 
view. This does not mean for all to go 
into the ministry—for me it did—but 
it does mean that all can share. 

Years passed, and _ knowledge 
gained of conditions throughout the 
world led me to another decision in 
which I became a missionary. I share 
with fellow Christians of all lands the 
effort to find effective means of wit- 
nessing to the power of God as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ to relieve the 
fear that haunts two thirds of the 
world’s people who are still outside 
the Christian fellowship. 

We seek through the outreach pro- 
gram of our church which girds the 
earth so far as it is allowed to help 
develop the tools of education, health, 
responsible political action, just eco- 
nomic conditions and mature religious 
faith. We work and pray that people 
the world over might have the oppor- 
tunity to develop patterns of human 
organization wherein their freedom 
will be limited only by the fact that 
they are morally responsible children 
of God who live in a world community 
with others due the same respect and 
opportunities they demand for them- 
selves, and wherein human personality 
will never be “subordinated to produc- 
tion, the state, or even civilization it- 
self, but to the glory of God.” 3 Every 
person and every group make a con- 
tribution to the extension or limitation 
of God’s design. 

Jesus announced such a view. He 
was crucified. With perfect trust in 
the Father, vindicated in the resurrec- 
tion, nothing deterred him from giv- 
ing his earthly life for his faith. I 
shall live mine for it—and give it if 
necessary. My hope is in him. In seek- 





ing to do his will as I understand it. 
I find meaningful work and significant 
fellowship, a challenge to the best that 
is within me, and satisfaction of my 
deepest desires. 


’ Butterfield, supra. 
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THE CHRISTIAN HOPE 


by James L. McAllister, Jr. 
graduate student 
Duke University 


for Students 


HRIST—the Hope of the World” 

is the noble theme of the Second 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches. Much of the preparatory 
discussion has been concerned with 
eschatology and ethics, the Christian 
hope for the coming Christ and what 
this hope implies for the daily life of 
the churches. For the Student Chris- 
tian Movements this is a very timely 
theme, because most American stu- 
dents exist without any ultimate hope. 
Some students and leaders have 
called the present student generation 
“the silent generation.” One does not 
have to look longingly at past student 
generations to recognize that students 
in the year 1954 generally do not 
speak with conviction about solving 
the problems of modern society. We 
have learned that the problems are 
far more complex than our predeces- 
sors imagined. We have seen former 
students build their political hopes on 
World Federalism or the New Deal, 
the “Good Neighbor Policy” or clear- 
ing up “the mess in Washington,” the 
Four Freedoms or the possibility of 
a third “Christian” party. In ,the 
churches our predecessors and we 
ourselves have placed our hope in 
the “social gospel” and cell groups, in 
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youth caravans and Moral Rearma- 
ment. Too many students of this gen- 
eration have seen these bridges of 
hope blocked by human selfishness 
and collapse under their own weight. 

Not only have our past hopes dis- 
illusioned us, but today it is danger- 
ous to hope. Any object of our hope 
today may not be popular tomorrow 
when the political gusts shift their 
direction, and reprisals may be the 
result for us. 
hoped and worked for the possibility 
of cooperation with Russia in 1944 
find themselves being called “com- 
munist” in 1954. Increasingly we have 
less liberty to make mistakes; increas- 
ingly we have only the liberty to con- 
form or to be silent, which is another 
kind of conformity. Therefore, to hope 
in nothing seems to be the safest pro- 
cedure. 

Yet, one could not call students 
today a “hopeless generation.” Ameri- 
can students have their hopes, but 
they are little hopes. We are chiefly 
dance, this ball 
game, this examination, the success- 


Many of those who 


interested in this 


ful completion of this course. When 
we raise our eyes beyond the academic 
circle, we hope for nothing more than 
a secure job, a comfortable living, and 
a happy home. Seldom are our eyes 


lifted beyond our own security and 
prosperity. 

Even in our student Christian 
groups we live in a circle of little 
hopes, self-centered hopes. Compare 
the early motto of the Student Volun- 
teer Movement, “The Evangelization 
of the World in This Generation,” 
with a characteristic religious empha- 
sis week theme in 1954: “Building a 
Firm Faith for Troublesome Times.” 
At best, we look not so much for the 
hope of the world as for a firm faith 
for personal living amidst the storms 
of the world. 


Faith in Christ 

No one should underestimate the 
SCM’s quest for a firm faith. Trouble- 
some times have usually brought men 
to see their own shortcomings and to 
seek strength for daily living. Many 
non-Christians, as 
churchmen, try to resolve their prob- 
lems by limiting their hopes to the 
immediate present; they live for the 
day at hand and face the future either 
with stoic courage or with grasshop- 
perlike carelessness. On the other 
hand, some Christians seek to resolve 
the problem of how to live meaning- 
fully in troublesome times by turning 
to the Bible and re-examining the 
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well as some 





theological foundations of their faith. 
Recent developments among Euro- 
pean Christian students reveal the 
fruits of this latter approach. SCM('s 
of Great Britain, 


France, to mention only a few, have 


Germany, and 


found new life when war, oppression, 


and poverty have forced them to 


re-examine the _ biblical-theological 
grounds of their faith. 

But there is a significant difference 
in the ways European and most Amer- 
ican Christian students have sought to 
re-examine their Christian faith. Eu- 
ropean Christian students, writing in 
Student World during the past eight 
vears, show their biblical and theologi- 
cal re-examination began after they 
had been forced personally to accept 
and depend on Jesus Christ as living 
Lord of their lives; the current Ameri- 
can student re-examination of the faith 
is primarily a quest for biblical or 
other theological ideas with which a 
firm faith can be constructed. As 
Christian students in America we try 
to construct a faith out of ideas which 
can be demonstrated to the public; 
but the Christian faith begins not 
with ideas but with faith in Christ 
as the living Lord who is known only 
in personal commitment. Since we do 
not begin with Christ as living Lord 
of our own lives, we cannot under- 
stand how he can be Lord of history 
and hope of the world. 

We can know Christ as hope of the 
world only after we have acknowl- 
edged him to be the living Lord and 
hope of our own lives. The truth of 
this faith cannot be forced upon others 
by any rational or scientific demon- 
stration. This truth of Christ can only 
be proclaimed, acknowledged, and 
witnessed to. The task of the churches, 
and of Christian students in the 
SCM’s, is to proclaim and witness to 
Jesus Christ as their living Lord and 
the hope of the world. Christians do 
not build a faith of demonstrable 
ideas; Christian faith comes in per- 
sonal encounter with and decision for 
him who is Lord of the church and 
hope of the world. Theologizing, then, 
ceases to be a man’s effort to build a 
firm faith for troublesome times and 
becomes the Christian's effort to make 
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his faith in Christ understandable to 
other Christians in the world. 


Hope in Christ 

Christian hope with the 
Christian’s faith in Christ as Lord of 
his life. When we acknowledge the 


begins 


judgment, forgiveness, and sustaining 
work of God in Christ for us, then we 
can believe that God in Christ is Lord 
of history and hope of the world. 
When we acknowledge Christ has 
forgiven and is forgiving our sin and 
shortcomings, then we are freed from 
anxiety about the past and free to 
act hopefully in the present. We can 
know that this living Lord who for- 
gives also sustains us in every moment 
and in every decision, present and 
future. When we have known this 
Lord and trust in this hope in our 
lives, then we can trust in Christ as 
the hope of the world. We need not 
be anxious for the past—God covers 
that with his mercy; neither need we 
be unduly concerned for the future— 
it is under the hand of God.! There- 
fore, we who trust this Christ of God 
are free to act now with the carefree 
abandon of blessed fools. We are no 
longer bound by the world; we are 
bound only by the forgiving and sus- 
taining love of God in Christ. 

Faith in Christ puts our hope in 
things in a new perspective. It does 
not mean we have no grounds for 
hoping some things and movements— 
a Bible study group or a membership 
drive, the United Nations or the Eu- 
ropean Defense Community—will im- 
prove human relationships. However, 
faith in Christ as our hope reveals 
these historical hopes to be “provision- 
al hopes,” * which are concrete expres- 
sions of our ultimate hope in Christ as 
Lord of the world. When we hope in 
nothing more than historical objects, 
all seems lost if these historical objects 
are removed or found to be less worthy 
than we supposed. These exclusively 
historical hopes are always hopes of 
anxiety lest the objects of these hopes 
be lost. Anxiety breeds fear, and fear 
breeds intolerance of anything or any- 
body that threatens the objects of our 





Eric Fenn, “Christian Hope,” S.W. 
XXXIX (4:1946), pp. 316-28. 

* John Deschner, “Provisional 

S.W. XLII (4:1950). pp. 295-301. 


Hopes,” 


anxious hopes; annihilation of our his- 
torical objects of hope brings despair. 
With Christ as his hope the Chris- 
tian is not bound by the world, but 
he is bound by Christ to hope pro- 
visionally in the world. The Chris- 
tian’s provisional hopes are concrete 
expressions in historical objects and 
in historical situations of his ultimate 
hope in Christ. Hence, the Christian 
is free to hope concretely in this or 
that action or movement. He is freed 
from fear, because ultimately he 
trusts him who forgives; under. the 
sustaining grace of God in Christ the 
Christian is free to act here and now 
in love and service to the neighbor 
and to the whole community. The 
Christian knows that the Christ whom 
he has acknowledged as Lord and 
Saviour of his own life is Lord and 
Saviour of the whole world, the hope 
which binds the Christian to express 
his ultimate grounds of hope con- 
cretely in the world where he lives. 


Love in Christ 

As faith in Christ makes hope possi- 
ble, so faith and hope bring a Chris- 
tian to love him whom God provided 
as Lord and Saviour. When we re- 
spond in faith, hope, and love to him 
who first loved us, then we are bound 
in faith, hope, and love to our neigh- 
bor in community with whom we 
stand under the one Lord and one 
hope. Christian love active in the 
world always depends on faith and 
looks to the future with hope, even 
as the love of newlyweds depends on 
their mutual faith and leads them 
hopefully to look toward their future 
together. 

“So faith, hope, love abide, these 
three; but the greatest of these is 
Love is the greatest because it 
depends on and is the concrete reali- 
zation of faith and hope. A Christian's 
faith and hope are witnessed in the 
world through his love and service to 
his neighbor. Not those who proclaim 
“Lord, Lord” and look for a sudden 
deliverance, but those who concretely 
do the will of God in loving and serv- 
ing the neighbor partake of God's re- 
demptive activity in the world. Love 

(Continued on page 39) 
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Albrecht Durer was one of the artists of the 
Reformation whose works spoke to the religious 
needs of all time. Gerald O. McCulloh, who has 
been preparing motive’s series on symbolism, re- 
lates Durer’s work to “The Christian Hope” theme. 


Christ — 


The Hope of the World 


Albrecht Durer 


by Gerald O. McCulloh 
Staff Member, Methodist 
Board of Education 


May 1954 


Albrecht Durer (1471-1528) was a master artist whose 
power in black and white has rarely been equaled. Most 
famous for his woodcuts and engravings, he also used 
oil and color. 

Though he remained a Catholic, his sacred subjects 
reflect the deep stirring religious unrest present in the 
Renaissance-Reformation age. Strongly rooted in the 
legendary portrayals familiar to medieval church art, he 
yet brought to his work a biblicism and world conscious- 
ness which showed the direction of the new developments. 

Selections of his work are reproduced in the accom- 
panying plates which show a striking parallel between the 
total scope of his conceptions and the various themes be- 
ing discussed in the ecumenical movement today. “Christ 
—the Hope of the World” is the theme of the Evanston 
Assembly of the World Council of Churches. Each of the 
subsidiary topics to be considered at Evanston finds illus- 
tration among Durer’s artistic expressions. 
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The Oneness of Christ 
and Our Disunity 


Christ is the single pillar upholding 
the house in which all men dwell. In 
a variety of ways man’s disunity and 
rejection of Christ express them- 
selves in derision, brutality, and self- 
satisfied neglect. Noble, military and 
peasant, young and old, join the clang- 
or in the midst of which he stands 
alone in power. 















Flagellation of Christ 


y . 


The Mission of the Church 
to Those Outside Her Life 


The artist's portrayal of the plight of the world 
dwarfs the imagination of most of us. This picture 
is one of Durer’s famous series on the Apocalypse 
(The Revelation of St. John) entitled “The 
Whore of Babylon.” (Rev. XVII:1-4; XVIII:1-20. ) 
The city of the earth is being destroyed by the 
moral decadence in which men seek satiety. Only 
the hope that comes in Christ can slay the dragon. 









The Society 
of Christians 
in the World 


The society which looks toward 
Christ, the Lamb, for its salvation 
finds itself united. In Christian dis- 
cipleship men receive the white gar- 
ments of purity and the crown of life. 
(Revelation XIV:1-3; XIX:1-4.) 








The Adoration of the Lamb and the Hymn of the Chosen 
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The Church 
Amid Racial 
and Ethnic Tensions 


In “The Adoration of the Magi” 
Durer followed an ancient tradition 
that the three kings who came to Jesus 
were of three different races and ages, 
a symbolic statement of universality of 
Christ's Lordship. With delightful 
humor the babe is busy “unwrapping 
his presents.” There is no earthly insti- 
tution of the church depicted, for 
Christ is the Church. In so far as the 
Church is Christ it is the hope of the 
world. 
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Saint Christopher 





















The Adoration of the Magi 


The Lay Christian 
and His Vocation 


Christopher, the giant, bearing an unrecog- 
nized Christ Child through the deep flood of 
earth's difficulty, exemplifies the deeds of hum- 
ble daily service to fellow men in which the 
Christian fulfills his vocation and finds his 
Christ. Again the sacramental offices and the 
institution of the Church are absent. He who 
performs his daily tasks in Christian consecra- 
tion is conscious that his life’s highest hope is 


being fulfilled. 
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The Resurrection of Christ 
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The series of what it means, from a 
Christian perspective, to be in different 
vocational lines continues with Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy raising questions of 
conscience one should examine if he 
plans to be a minister. This series will 
soon be drawn together in booklet form. 





I MINISTRY. 


_ 


by Gerald Kennedy 
Bishop of Los Angeles Area 
The Methodist Church 


Mark Twain had a real affection for preachers and 
often sought them out for friendship and conversa- 
tion. He confesses that as a boy the ministry had held a 
real attraction for him, largely because it did not seem to 
him that a preacher could ever be damned. That attrac- 
tion does not appeal strongly to this generation, and if it 
did, the men who responded on such a basis would be 
soon disillusioned. For if there is one man who stands 
in constant peril for his soul’s sake, that man is the Chris- 
tian minister. It may be, therefore, that a frank appraisal 
of this wonderful and frightening calling is in order. 


Troubles 

The young man who has had a call to the ministry 
comes into it like the disciples walking down from the 
Mount of Transfiguration. Sometimes the descent is too 
sudden, and the abrupt confronting of the problems in 
the valley resembles a head-on collision. It knocks his 
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wind out and it bloodies his nose. To some extent, it 
seems to me, this is inevitable and proper. The young 
man who had a severe case of sentimentality regarding 
his chosen work and then has gotten over it, is in the best 
position to be a good minister of Jesus Christ. For he will 
be unable to dispel completely the emotional glow illumi- 
nating the commonplace, but at the same time he will 
know always the commonplace is the field of his real 
testing. So, let a man prepare himself to endure the 
clamoring, raucous cries which threaten to drown out the 
still small voice. 

A young preacher is sometimes shocked by the indiffer- 
ence of the people. He will find church work for the 
majority of church members is very much extracurricular 
and sporadic. The worship of God is so often a poor 
second to golf, lodge, service club, and television. The 
man who has burned the early morning light and poured 
out his soul to prepare for the interpretation of the Word 
will be hard put not to distrust the legitimacy of his 
call, when a large portion of the congregation refuses to 
take the trouble to hear him. Or if he has scheduled an 
important meeting for the discussion and adoption of a 
vital program for the church, and finds that trivialities 
have been prefixed by his key people, he may be tempted 
to tell them off just once and start selling insurance. 

And there are the excuses! One of the heaviest burdens 
God calls on any preacher to bear is the necessity of lis- 
tening to reasons people give for their poor stewardship 
without asking them if they regard him as a complete 
moron. The stuff would not fool a five-year-old child, but 
he must act as if he takes it all seriously. 

The machinery of the church is a troublesome thing 
for many young preachers. They see the wheels turn so 
slowly and noisily they get impatient and resent the 
whole organization. The pressure of the larger programs 
weighs down their spirits, until the church seems to be in 
the hands of a bureaucracy with nothing better to do 
than increase the burdens of the people who are doing 
the work. Young ministers may hear rumors of preferment 
gained by devious methods. Their freedom and spon- 
taneity seem to be confined by rules and authorities, and 
from the fulfilling of their prophetic and pastoral func- 
tions their ministry threatens to deteriorate into becoming 
a forgotten cog in an institutional machine. Called to 
create a poem, they feel like clerks doomed to add up 
figures in a ledger. 

This is a passing phase, but to young people every- 
thing seems unending. Gradually the necessity of organi- 
zational machinery becomes apparent, and when seen in 
proper perspective it is the servant of the fellowship. A 
man begins to see that he is not a cog, but a link in a chain 
of concern. With every passing year his membership in 
the brotherhood of the ministry, with its obligation and 
release, becomes more precious. And he learns soon 
enough that no man gains any lasting advantage through 
political cleverness, nor keeps any position for long he is 
not big enough to hold. As a matter of fact, the man with 
a legitimate ambition may rest assured the church is 
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desperate for ministers who are able to fill responsible 
pulpits. But unfortunately, young preachers usually see 
through a glass darkly. 

Then there is the loneliness. Strange it is that a man 
whose whole life is given to people should feel so rejected. 
He may start out in an isolated community and have little 
or no opportunity for fellowship with other ministers. 
He finds no man with whom he can talk carelessly, for his 
position makes it improper to share his doubts and criti- 
cisms with his laymen. There are special spiritual burdens 
which a minister carries and they can be lightened only 
by speaking to someone who has been through it himself 
and understands what can never be put into words. In 
my first pastorate there were times when it seemed God 
had forgotten me. I was quite sure the bishop had not 
the foggiest notion what had become of me. And do not 
think being elected a bishop is the solution to this prob- 
lem. There are times when every preacher thinks “No- 
body Knows the Troubles I've Seen” was written just 
for him. 


Temptations 

It is a disturbing thing for the minister to realize that 
most of his laymen assume he is above temptation. There 
is a strange assumption that the ministry is a sheltered 
profession and a fellow within its safe fold can be a saint 
without half trying. Too many times people begin their 
confessions by saying “Of course you do not know any- 
thing about such things, but... .” I always want to inter- 
rupt such a false assumption, but it would probably do 
no good. In some ways the preacher is the most tempted 
of men, and it does not seem any exaggeration to suggest 
some of us may end up in hell. At least we have good 
scriptural basis for believing the judgment, among other 
things, is a reversal of human standards and expectations. 
Charles Wesley wrote in his Journal: “I marvel that any 
preacher should be saved.” 

We are tempted by pride, and this is the ultimate sin. 
We talk too much and listen too little; we are in the 
pulpit too often and in the pew too seldom; we receive 
praise and flattery out of proportion to the honest criti- 
cism humility demands. Even the cruel and unjust slan- 
der, which may fall upon us occasionally, can easily create 
the martyr complex. We receive so many special favors 
and recognitions, that we can easily assume a higher 
status than ordinary men. 

But it is in the spiritual realm, where the temptations 
are more subtle, that we stand under greater testing than 
most men. One of the great preachers of this country told 
of calling on a prominent English clergyman, who soon 
brought the conversation around where he could boast 
of spending one hour a day in prayer. And the tragedy of 
the whole incident was the revelation that a man had 
allowed his devotional life to be a source of pride. 

There is the temptation to become professionalized. 
The history of religion bears ample witness to the tend- 
ency of religious leaders to become stumbling blocks to 
the Kingdom of God. It is easy to put one’s career before 
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the church and to be so enamored with security and peace 
that the smooth operation of the institution becomes an 
end in itself. Our dealings with people can become 
stylized and mechanical, so that our pastoral relations 
get covered over with a veneer of smooth, clever hypoc- 
risy. It is always a terrible temptation to become a pious 
exhibitionist rather than a servant. 

This does not exhaust the temptation the minister 
will face, by any means. And to some extent at least, 
each man will have his own peculiar problems to face. 
The main thing to keep clear is that the profession in 
itself is no automatic safety, and the Christian ministry 
can be made into an unchristian vocation. The minister, 
like any sinner, must stay close to Jesus Christ and 
depend on the grace of God for his salvation. 


Triumphs 

But the ministry turns a man’s life into a glorious 
pageant and fills his heart with joy unspeakable. It is the 
source of a constant amazement that God should crown 
him with such honor and robe him with such royalty. 
Paul speaks for all preachers: “To me, though I am the 
very least of all the saints, this grace was given, to preach 
.. . the unsearchable riches of Christ . . .” (Ephesians 
3:8). 

There is the wonderful assurance that you are dealing 
with the relevant issues of life. The real problems are 
always religious, and the minister is face to face with 
matters of crucial import. The whole contemporary di- 
lemma proclaims that at the end of the day, life is a 
spiritual affair and the man who ministers in this realm 
is performing the essential service. I remember a conver- 
sation with a newspaper editor who joined me on the 
street. He was not an active churchman and it sur- 
prised me when he said rather abruptly, “If I were start- 
ing my life over, I would enter the ministry.” When I 
asked him why he felt that way, he replied, “That is where 
the real work has to be done.” 

There is a complete unity in the minister’s life which 
is denied to most professions. That is, the majority of 
men make a living by means of their job, find their social 
life in another circle, and then to keep from getting bored 
they develop a hobby for their personal relaxation. Not so 
the minister! He can never tell where one phase of his 
life leaves off and another begins. All is grist for his mill, 
and his whole life has one center. Religion is wholeness, 
and Christianity is concerned with all of life, so the 
minister of Christ commits himself entirely to his calling. 

This may sound rather forbidding. Does it mean that 
a man must surrender every moment to his job without 
times for change of pace, family, and friends? No, it 
means neither slavery nor confinement. The minister will 
take his day for relaxation and recreation, while more and 
more churches are recognizing that a month is the 
minimum requirement for a preacher’s summer holiday. 
And the work of the ministry is so varied and exciting, 
a man has no chance to get victimized by routine. It is 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Seven editors of college publications wave from 
plane ramp on their return from a three-week 
tour of Russia. Left to right, Gregory Shuker, 
Richard Elden, Northwestern University; Richard 
E. Ward, University of Chicago; Dean Schoel- 
kopf, University of Minnesota; William C. Ives, 
Knox College; David Barney, Reed College, and 
Craig E. Lovitt, Knox College. 


by Gregory Shuker 


A Student Editor 


Sees Russia 








Northwestern University 


ROM an old high-ceilinged room in Moscow’s National 

Hotel you can look out any night, across Red Square, 
and see the silent walls of the Kremlin. Behind them, the 
lights burn all night. And high above the walls, on five 
towers, you can see the dull red stars that dominate 
Moscow’s skyline. 

If you're lucky—and wait long enough—you'll hear the 
shrill bells ring at the main gate and then see a large 
black automobile glide out into the cold, still night. No 
one knows who's in the car. Traffic stops, the people 
wait, and then the car is gone. 

My window on Red Square—room 107 in the National 
—was the same window Lenin gazed from. I learned, 
quite by accident, that communist Russia’s founder lived 
in that room for a year in 1917 and 1918. I often thought 
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maybe the former occupant of my room might be able 
—in 1954 to give a clue, a hint, to what was really 
going on. But then again—if he were living today—he 
might not understand either. An American college stu- 
dent, there for only three weeks, certainly couldn't. 

But while we were there, five thousand miles inside 
Russia, we could ask questions and take pictures. We 
could walk the streets and hear the sounds. We could 
talk with students, workers, farmers, and bureaucrats. We 
could argue, debate, agree. 

But most of all, we could look around us and—as 
Ambassador Chip Bohlen put it—breathe in the atmos- 
phere. It is not an atmosphere conducive to generalization, 
we found out, but the air is fine for bewilderment, doubt, 
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and confusion for the visitor. Above all, paradox thrives 
best in that atmosphere. 

Russia is made up of a strange mixture of Europe and 
Asia that has baffled the historian for a thousand years. 
In a country where God and government cannot live to- 
gether—by decree—homage is paid daily by thousands 
to the final resting place of Lenin and Stalin. If anything 
could be torn loose from the maze, and made into a 
symbol, it would be the flat marble mausoleum that 
stands at the north wall of the Kremlin. 

The long, black line—which looks like a gigantic croco- 
dile—starts forming at dawn, waiting patiently for the 
creat clock there to sound the hour for the opening of 
the tomb. We shuffled inside past tiers of red and white 
flowers, and down the black marble stairs, into a room 
that—for half the globe—is a modern Mecca. You can 
look at peoples’ faces as they go down the stairs, and see 
every combination of reverence, joy, fear, wonder, and 
devotion. But one thing is common—silence. Many of 
them have traveled thousands of miles and waited outside 
eight hours for the minute it takes to walk past the glass 
biers of Lenin and Stalin. The inner room is also black 
marble, with a red bolt of lightning inlaid in the walls. 
You walk past, look at the mummies dressed in khaki, 
and then are outside again in the thin pallor of a winter 
twilight. You can’t understand it, quite, but you don't 





like it—whatever it is. 


lr Moscow is Mecca to half the world, then all the roads 
leading to it have their own stories, their own peoples, 
their own mysteries. We traveled down to Baku, in 
Azerbaijan, and from there made our way by train and 
plane to Tiflis, Kharkov, Odessa, and Kiev. We spent two 
weeks on that trip, and should have spent two years. 

We talked with everyone we could, but primarily col- 
lege students. Language, quite naturally, was our real 
barrier. We had two interpreters with us—graduates of 
Moscow’s school of foreign languages—and we agreed 
they played it straight. After eighteen hours a day talk- 
ing with an interpreter you can get the feel of things and 
tell if the translation is good. We got to know those two 
young men quite well in a short time. We introduced 
them to poker and prayer. The first they learned quite 
well—too well sometimes. As for the second, we never 
found out. 

Our interviews with students—and with the other 
groups, too—almost always ended with their asking us 
more questions than we had faced them with. We were 
greeted everywhere with such an intense curiosity, full 
of the warmth of inquiry, that hospitality became a na- 
tural by-product. 

After we had finished with the usual questions and 
debates about Howard Fast, Paul Robeson, and the 
Soviet chess players, we might be told that since John 
Foster Dulles had taken office, General Motors had put 
Ford out of business. Or sometimes that no American 
kids went to school on a scholarship. 
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When we were faced with talk of Senator McCarthy, 
crime rates, or Korea, we could only answer as we saw 
truthfully—that these things had to be qualified and that 
no point of view was absolute. But absolutes in the 
Soviet Union are as common as borsch and the bellelika. 

A Russian student always sends his message to the 
American student from “all Russian students.” 

“Do you speak as an individual?” I always asked. 
“Because if you aren't, I can’t understand how you can 
speak for another a thousand miles away.” 

“We all feel that way about this,” came the answer, 
“we all think that way.” 

A communist newspaper editor in Baku told me the 
American press told lies about the Soviet Union and was 
so unfair he hadn’t read an American paper thoroughly 
in three years. But he wanted peace and understanding, 
he said. 





A collective farmer in Odessa—whose earth had been 
scorched in “42—said he wanted peace, too. And vou 
believed him. . 
Somewhere there is a thin line between sincerity and 
spoon-feeding. But we couldn't find where the line was 


drawn or who drew it. 


Tuer is a paradox, too, between glitter and grey- 
ness. Youll find it, for example, in the wonderland of 
Moscow's Bolshoi theater—where the audience is 
sprinkled with generals and the stage is full of stars. It 
was the best ballet I had ever seen. 

Everywhere there are movies, ballet theaters, gym- 
nasiums. On a night when the thermometer stuck at 20 
below, we stood in Dynamo stadium, outdoors, with 
twenty thousand hockey fans. We saw opera in Odessa, 
a year-round circus in Tiflis, We went to a Park of 
Culture and Rest, and to a kindergarten. We saw posters 
praising outstanding factory workers, and movies about 
heroes of socialist labor. And every subway station in 
Moscow is a marble palace. 

I often thought religion is not the only opiate of the 
people. 

There is a genuine pride in the new, but a prejudice 
toward the old. Minsk—which was 40 per cent destroyed 
in the war and has since been largely restored—looked 
forty years old. 

The moot testimony to Leventry Beria was an oc- 
casional empty nail in a wall of pictures. 

The toasts to peace—and there were many—were al- 
ways made with a great gusto. The arguments about war 
and there were many—were always resolved with a 
handshake. Between the lights that burn all night in the 
Kremlin and the farmer drinking his vodka in Odessa, 
there is a puzzling connection. But what it is—contain- 
ment or crisis—is for wiser heads than those of seven 
American college students to figure out. 








(Broadcast over Columbia Broadcasting System on January 
3, 1954.) 
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In 1948, motive asked the question on a back 
page, “Do you want to go? .. . This might be the 
big chance of your lifetime, and it might be such 
a tragic failure that you would never be able to 
forget it... it is a stint of sacrificial service. .. .” 

Harold Ehrensperger, then editor of motive, wrote 
these words and the young men and women re- 
sponded. Since then he has served his own three 
years in India. 

Some of the 3’s have returned to make their 
future here, many have decided that the lands they 
went to must become their homes in the witness 
of Christ. Others are preparing themselves in uni- 
versities and seminaries for life as missionaries. 

motive, in the following symposium, has asked 
those close to this program to evaluate what it has 
meant and where it is going. Harold Ehrensperger 
starts the discussion. Upon the basis of his article, 
former 3’s now studying in this land, a teacher of 
missions, and administrators responsible within the 
Methodist Board of Missions have made comments 
and rejoinders. 





HIS might have happened. Perhaps it did somewhere 

in India. A group of high school students at a youth 
camp sat at the feet of one of the short-term missionaries 
popularly known in this country as I-3’s. The questions 
had been coming thick and fast from the youngsters who, 
because they were born into Christian homes and were 
therefore willy-nilly Christians, were uneasy in their 
minds, unconsciously, perhaps, feeling themselves out- 
side their culture and related to a “Western” religion. 
Their questions, therefore, were aimed at confusing the 
“white Sahib,” the evidence of their compensation for 
having found themselves in this predicament. 

“God created everything that has been created?” asked 
one of the boys. 

“Yes,” the missionary replied with certainty. 

“Then who created God? Did he create himself?” 

There was evident satisfaction in the group. This was 
a stickler; it would floor the young missionary. And it 
did! But contrary to what the Indian young people might 
have expected, the I-3 made no effort to conceal his 
perplexity. Rather, he talked honestly about some of the 
puzzling questions he had not been able to answer, of 
the many questions still in his mind, of the growth he 
had felt since he had come to India and rubbed up 
against another religion. He went still further. He con- 
fessed his Christianity was in a state of flux; he had gone 
through college in America feeling that all religions were 
pretty much the same, that Christianity might have a 
slight edge, but it was only a matter of comparative 
revelation. This was disarming frankness. A group of 
Indian young people went to bed that night admiring the 
honesty of the missionary who admitted he did not have 
all the answers. At least one thing was certain—this I-3 
was popular. 

Later that night a boy sat with a visiting American 
outside his tent. 

“T like Bill-Sahib,” said the boy. “He’s honest. But why 
do you suppose he came to India? Did he know Indians 
in America, and did he come because he liked us? Why 
did he come ten thousand miles to tell us he hadn’t made 
up his mind about God?” 

That night an American had a chance to be honest. 
The visitor admitted he was not quite sure about the 
answers to these questions. He knew in his own mind 
the answers might reveal the real problems that had been 
coming up since the I-3’s had been there. What he did 
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know was that the students from America were having 
the experience of their lives, experiences that were life- 
changing. Some of them had been recruited on this basis. 
The visitor remembered a talk he had had with one of 
them in Iowa when he told the possible candidate she 
could make no mistake in going to India on this project. 
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Guiltily he remembered saying he did not know how 
much contribution any of us could make to India, but 
he was sure the Americans would never regret the time. 
“It will be the greatest experience of your life,” he had 
said. 


OW his words came back to haunt him. He knew 

now, if he never knew before, you don’t go to India 
as a missionary just for the experience. It was altogether 
the wrong idea. What he had found in the I-3’s was dis- 
arming frankness, genuine concern and a compelling 
willingness to do everything possible in any situation. At 
least, these were some of the characteristics of the best 
of the forty-eight who went to India at the turn of the 
middle of the twentieth century. It had been a noble 
experiment. Both words, “noble” and “experiment,” left 
a sour taste in his mouth. Both words were wrong from 
a missionary sense, since noble somehow connotes su- 
periority and experiment indicates India was being used 
as a testing ground for Americans of something nobody 
was sure would work. Lives in either instance were at 
stake. Jesus did not come to indulge in a noble experi- 
ment, nor do missionaries go out for that purpose. 

The I-3’s had come to India after six weeks’ training. 
Many of them had had no academic work in religion, 
some had not even been in the student movement of 
the church they represented. Most of them were products 
of church youth organizations. Only a few had traveled, 
and most of them had not known any people outside 
their own cultural group. They were almost completely 
ignorant of the religion and culture to which they were 
going. To most of them it was “strange” and “fascinating.” 
They had been fired to volunteer by a long process of 
propaganda, by experience in work camps which they 
now saw stretched into a three-year term, and by an 
innate sense of duty that grew unconsciously out of the 
awareness of their own opportunities and the abundant 
life they had been living. They were “good kids,” un- 
soiled if not unspoiled, a cross section of the best pro- 
duced by our provincial culture and our protecting re- 
ligion. 

They were young. This was their chief characteristic. 
And they were immature. This was to be expected. Their 
immaturity was not only physical, trapping them by its 
exuberant energy into exhaustion that laid them open to 
sickness, tempting them to take chances that often robbed 
them of usefulness for long periods of time; it was also 
emotional, making them victims of loneliness, showing 
them for the first time in their lives what inner resource- 
fulness means, and what a really challenging thing it is 
to live with one’s self and not be a part of the strangely 
exciting group living characteristic of the American 
campus. They were at the age when it is right to want 
companionship, close and intimate, and they were in a 
country where this is almost impossible until one has 
lived into the lives of people after a long period of time. 
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They were thrown on their own emotionally; there was 
no “date” just around the corner. What was still worse, 
they were so far away that old loves began to look 
romantic to them, and they, in turn, began to take on 
the aura of romance because they were so far away from 
the boy or girl they had left behind. They had been 
pledged to celebacy, a noble idea, but they had never had 
to face the celebate life as a term of years, something 
stretching into three years, and they were unprepared for 
the dealing with themselves that had to take place. 

All of this emotional uneasiness was thrown against 
the background of a missionary group that had come to 
terms with these situations. Some were well adjusted, 
others were bitter and self-pitying without knowing it. 
Youth was thrown with age, not as might have been done 
in apprenticeships in America, but on the mission field 
where contacts between workers are uncomfortably close, 
and relationships are strained at best by the inevitable- 
ness of the situation. There is little choice in companion- 
ships. One learns to live with one’s self and with other 
people. And this is a new experience for most American 
college students. A mission compound is not a college 
campus where one gathers primroses while he may! 


HEY were religiously immature. Our sensate culture 

and our college life do not usually produce religious 
maturity. There is so little opportunity for religious 
schooling; there is no laboratory in which to test Chris- 
tianity. The validity of our beliefs is taken for granted, 
and our society shelves serious discussion of religion in 
the archives of theological schools. Only the intellectually 
disrespectable religions are lived, the rest are talked 
about. Most of the I-3’s were from the respectable re- 
ligious background. It is superficially respectable, un- 
interestingly proper, somewhat scientifically valid and 
emotionally cold. Above everything else, it is identified 
with our culture, and too often it is subservient to it. It 
is blatantly “Western.” This is what the young missionary 
often takes to other countries. He is white and Western. 
Both names have reputations in India that only genuine: 
Christianity can overcome. 

To have this overcoming religion of Jesus means it has 
been lived into experience; it has been understood by the 
heart as well as the mind; it has grown into a natural 
expression of one’s self. It is not an artificial, parading 
virtue that is barbed, that irritates rather than arouses. 
and repels rather than attracts. 

So, we had better send only perfect people to the mis- 
sion field? No, not perfect people, but people, because 
they have been tested (a matter of time), living their 
witness (a matter of judgment); people on their way 
because they know where they are going (a matter of 
maturity ). 

This is the kind of people we must send to India now. 
They will be eager to understand the culture and the 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Frank Cooley, himself a former missionary in 
China, gathered a group of former 3's to- 
gether at Yale University where they are 
studying in the graduate school. Because the 
situation was so different in India, Japan and 
Korea, they made their rejoinders separately, 
consulting with each other the while. 
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Who Have Served--- 


In India 

Having read Mr. Ehrensperger’s article, we who were 
in the 1949 group of I-3’s would like to look back at our- 
selves much as the team is anxious to read about Satur- 
day’s big game in Sunday’s paper. It has been five years 
since most of us began our associations with the Mission 
Board as I-3’s. 

Let’s look at the make-up of this “grand lot.” In the 
group there were twenty-four women and twenty-one 
men. The average age of the women was twenty-five, and 
of the men twenty-three. In the group there were eight 
who had completed either a B.D. or an M.R.E. in semi- 
nary, a pharmacist, a medical doctor, and several experi- 
enced teachers. All were at least college graduates. 
Several of the men had seen military service. Twelve 
members of this particular group have either returned or 
are now in training to return to India. 

As far as being persons who had tested themselves and 
their faith through practical experience in missions work, 
we were, as the article says, “immature.” The group was 
very conscious of its weaknesses and incapabilities. We 
would readily agree that what Mr. Ehrensperger points 
out “might have happened.” In fact, we know it did. 
Yet—was the attempt such a failure as to merit its dis- 
continuance as a plan for accomplishing foreign missions 
work? We feel these things must be said: 

1. Whether the problems of physical and emotional 
adjustment faced by the I-3’s were any greater than those 
faced by other first-term missionaries is doubtful. Ma- 
turity, as Mr. Ehrensperger well knows, is not a matter 
of age. It may be possessed by a twenty-five-year-old, or 
it may not be the possession of a fifty-year-old. Adjust- 


ment to the standards of living and the differences of 
culture involved in missionary work often presents much 
more of a problem to the older unmarried person or to 
the more settled family group than to younger, single 
persons. Whether sickness was more of a problem to 
I-3's than to other missionaries is unknown to us, but we 
doubt it. The I-3’s could tackle language study and neces- 
sary cultural adjustments with the flexibility of vouth. 
We could see the disappointments as hurdles of growth 
and not be discouraged, as so often whole families were 
who had uprooted themselves and wondered if they 
should not have stayed in the pastorate back in the 
United States. 

2. Mr. Ehrensperger has suggested that we rethink our 
purposes for sending missionaries. We heartily agree. 
Most of the group were motivated by a desire to add our 
efforts to those movements which were working for a 
better way of life for the Indian people. We agree that 
in some cases this concern lacked theological basis, and 
some of us quickly discovered how inadequate our the- 
ologies were. It is a strange paradox that Americans in 
general, who now have the material tools for helping the 
underprivileged, suffer from a religious superficiality. The 
test of our faith in India helped us to realize this. No 
doubt Mr. Ehrensperger’s visit to India did much to help 
him realize the same thing. Granted, then, that our 
qualifications for representing Christ were not as great as 
the demands of the situation. Does this mean that we 
were not Christian, that we had no conviction, or that 
no one should try in the future to give the best he has 
at the moment. though realizing that is not enough? 
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Original Purpose 

3. It must be pointed out that the original purpose of 
short-term mission work has been interpreted differently 
by the candidates, by the personnel division of the Board 
of Missions, and by the nationals of the various countries 
to which short-term missionaries have gone. A fourth 
interpretation was probably in the minds of permanent 
missionaries already on the field. But it is mistaken to think 
many thought of this program simply as a trial period for 
those who might possibly be interested in missions as a 
lifework; or that it was the purpose of the members of 
the group to preach “Americanism” or to discourage in- 
digenous leadership. Dr. Ralph Diffendorfer sounded the 
call for fifty college graduates: 


Who would come avowedly as Christians. It would 
not be their purpose to proselytize, but to serve in love 
and humility as Christ inspires them to do. They would 
share the best they are and have. At the same time they 
would drink deeply, and to their profit, from the foun- 
tains of Indian culture. 


All over the country on and off college campuses that 
call was heard, pondered, debated, and wrestled with by 
many young people who had little idea of what the group 
would be like when completed. Men planning to enter 
seminary in the fall debated the wisdom of postponing 
theological studies for three years. At least two members 
of the group met strenuous opposition from their parents. 
The father of one of the girls was seriously ill, and the 
decision to go might well have meant that she would 
never see him again. It is doubtful that anyone chose to 
go “just for the experience.” Decisions came after much 
soul-searching and prayer. Most of us were only too 
aware of our own inadequacies on the one hand and the 
immensity of the missionary task on the other to feel 
particularly “noble.” Truly, it was the intention of each 
member, as far as we know, “to share, to serve the people 
of the country, to live religiously, to witness to a life not 
their own.” 

4, We were an experiment. Any mission of the Church, 
powered by conviction and growing from a consecration 
to Christ, any venture of faith, is an experiment to be 
used by God as he wills. Pioneering effort is at the very 
heart of the missionary enterprise. Through experimenta- 
tion several members of this group were able to break 
down walls between the missionary and the nationals 
with whom he worked—walls which have long existed 
because of the vast difference in the standard of living 
of the two. The big bungalows were given up for more 
modest rooms with the students and Indian teachers. 
Effective witness calls for all kinds of radical experimenta- 
tion in cultural identification to communicate the faith 
and to proclaim the relevance of the gospel to all of life. 

The presupposition upon which Mr. Ehrensperger 
writes is that one who has “made up his mind about God” 
will have the answers to the questions being asked either 


in America or in India. No one has the right to limit his 
faith in this way. Christianity has always been and will 
continue to be in tension with the situation in which it 
finds itself. Static answers will not do. The individual 
Christian also finds himself in tension with his particular 
situation. He must continually try to grow in under- 
standing of the Christian gospel and to find its relevance 
in each situation. 


What's Your Name? 

5. The use of a single term, such as “I-3’s,” to appraise 
the work of many persons who by nature and qualifica- 
tion were different, and who worked in widely separated 
and unconnected areas, doing a great variety of jobs, is 
really misleading. A senior missionary met one of the 
I-3’s with the words, “We didn’t want you to come. We're 
not sure what you're going to do here, but that doesn’t 
stop us from loving you. What’s your name?” This was 
actually a heartening thing for him to say, because it 
recognized the fact that each person in the I-3 project 
was a missionary in his own right—sent by God along 
with others, but still one whose life would or would not 
proclaim the faith in Christ which he held. 

We have mentioned that the backgrounds of those who 
joined this group were different. We also must emphasize 
that the level of maturity of each person was different. 
The skill and faith, the record of service, and the degree 











to which the purpose of missionary work was fulfilled 
varied with the members of this group as it does with 
every individual who sets out to work under Christ’s 
banner in any part of the world. 

Mr. Ehrensperger has observed keenly and advised 
wisely. We feel, however, that the central concern in 
his mind as well as ours is that together we might find 
God's plan for carrying the Gospel to every part of the 
earth. The challenge is great, and our abilities are small. 
Youth, however, has its distinctive contribution to make 
in answering the call to go teach in all the world. We 
feel that the short-term mission programs have many 
positive aspects and that they should be continued, al- 
ways subject to further appraisal and criticism in the 
light of the ideal set forth in Mr. Ehrensperger’s last 
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paragraph—which ideal was ours when we set out for 


India. 
Martha Struthers Farley 
Bill and Betty Marlow 
Ted and Marcy Halstead 
Robert Alter 

In Korea 


On the “Immaturity” of Short-Termers 

The youth and immaturity of the short-termers can be 
seen as liabilities, as indeed they were on many occasions. 
But in many cases, “youth” proved to be an asset. Under 
wartime conditions in Korea, short-termers were able to 
adapt physically and psychologically to emergency tasks, 
and to take risks that later proved to have been worth 
taking. In addition, younger missionaries could establish 
rapport with American soldiers for the implementation 
of local projects for Korean civilian relief and rehabilita- 


tion. 


On the “Theological Shallowness” of Short-Termers 

Here again Mr. Ehrensperger’s point is well taken. But 
along with it must be considered the fact that the Korean 
war made necessary deeper theological understanding 
on the part of all church workers. There was need for 
experimentation along new lines of missionary endea*or, 
and younger missionaries made their contributions here. 
The lack of a body of tradition on which to fall back 
meant that missionaries had to try new policies along 
such lines as orphanage and relief work. The “theological” 
significance of the contributions of younger missionaries 
here cannot simply be described as “shallow.” 

Do we then agree with Mr. Ehrensperger that the 
Christian faith is “a noble experiment”? Of course not, 
in the sense of his article. But let us recognize the ne- 
cessity of constant experimentation, which must not be 
ruled out from a vital and active faith. St. Paul was 
surely an experimenter, as was Abraham before him, 
who had set out, “not knowing where he was to go.” 
Luther tried many experiments in spiritual discipline 
before his restless soul came to grips with a vital God- 
given faith. Missionaries in every age should be willing 
to put their faith to work under changing conditions. 
It is out of such circumstances that the stuff of Christian 
theology and faith is molded. 


James M. Phillips 


In Japan 
A. RESPONSE TO H. E.’s ARTICLE POINT BY POINT: 

1. “Lack of theological answers” 

Although some of the J-3’s had had some graduate work 
in religion, it is safe to say we didn’t have all the the- 
ological answers. If this means we were not concerned 
about them, this was bad; but if it meant that we were 
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still searching and were taking our Japanese friends into 
our search, this is commendable. It gave us points of 
contact with other students our age who would not 
respond to a doctrinaire laying on the line of the answers. 


2. “Lack of religious maturity (an overly inclusive gen- 

eralization! ) 

The real crux of Ehrensperger’s criticism seems to be 
that the 3’s seem not to have committed their lives to 
God in any deep sense of dependence on his redeeming 
power. This is not only a condemnation of the short- 
termers (if indeed justified) but rather of our whole 
church life in the U. S. from which they went out. Church 
life is thought of and lived as if it were merely a matter 
of accepting the “ideals of Christianity,” the “ethics of 
Jesus” as compared to the ethics of other religions into 
which missionaries are thrown. Here is the weakness not 
of the three-year program but of the whole Church. The 
central weakness is that we don’t really stand in God's 
judgment and see that only his redemption in the person 
of his Son is the only power that can save us. We go, not 
possessing this salvation, but as one beggar telling 
another where there is bread. Whether this will come 
with more years of maturity or more theological training 
is a real question. This weakness was not touched by 
H. E. 

All of the charges starting with “Most of the I-3’s were 
from...” could be applied just as well to all missionaries, 
but probably less to young short-termers than to older 
missionaries. Certainly they were not as emotionally cold 
as older people. And as for being white and Western, 
this is equally the problem of all, but it was better over- 
come by the young, single missionaries, with flexible. 
adventurous spirits, who were willing to live in the 
dormitories with the students or to sell or give away 
many of their clothes and live as close to the same 
standard as they could, than could possibly be done by 
the older, more conservative missionaries with family 
responsibilities. This is not to do away with the problem, 
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which is a real one inherent in the situation, but one 
which the voung missionaries went further toward deal- 


ing with than older ones could possibly have done. 


3. “Noble experiment” 

Sending a missionary anywhere is an experiment .. . 

. especially any new experience for a 
Our field work here at Yale 

Divinity School is an experiment, but we don’t for that 


all of life is one. . 


young practitioner. 
reason eschew it. 


4. “It will be a valuable experience for me” 

Few went with this as a primary motive. The reason 
it is rightfully played up is that after our return we really 
felt that we were not able to give as much as we learned. 
Most people feel that way about their work if it is truly 
a growing experience. But this is not to disparage the 
contributions we made. Close contact with students on 
a skiing trip and sitting around the fire in the evening 
led to asking real questions and struggling for answers 
such as never could have occurred in a formal situation. 
Further, in the case of Japan, there simply weren't enough 
missionaries to go around right after the war, and the 
J-3’s had very vital roles to play. Some were doing evan- 
gelistic work in villages surrounding their schools that 
simply would not have been done if they weren't there 
to do it. 


5. “Physical and emotional immaturity” 

The physical part of the criticism is unjust. Only one 
J-3 had to return or drop out because of a health problem. 
Emotionally, yes, this is a problem, but so what? It’s a 
problem for the boys that we send to Korea, too, but we 
think there is a job to do there and so we send them and 
somehow they make out with it. We had no great trouble 
with it; certainly nothing that made any of us want to 
throw in the sponge and quit. The worst thing (!) that 
happened was that half a dozen couples were formed 
out of a dozen J-3’s . . . and this was a gain for the 
mission of the Church rather than a loss! 
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Summary 


Harold Ehrensperger presents one side of a picture, 
pointing out the greatest weaknesses. But when the other 
side of the picture is seen, we feel that the short-term 
program is justified. 


B. THE LEGITIMATE ROLE OF A SHORT-TERM 
MISSIONARY 

1. In Japan, there was a shortage of all kinds of mis- 
sionaries when we went there with the original group. 
So we were filling in in all kinds of jobs that we could 
have been better trained for, but which wouldn't have 
been done during the crucial postwar years if it hadn't 
been for us. Teaching English was the chief time con- 
sumer; some felt this was drudgery for which they had 
neither the inclination nor the ability, but all endured it 
for the need it filled in the Christian schools at that time 
and for the contacts with the youth that it gave them. 
Some engaged in running student centers, some in run- 
ning social work centers, but these were less frequent. 

2. Areas where they might serve now: Student centers 
(some theological graduate work should be had for this ). 
Social service project work (some training in this would 
be prerequisite). Work camp organization and super- 
vision—this would probably be a valuable side line for 
most of the students. Teaching English grammar, conver- 
sation, or literature, if especially trained to do this and 
given suitable textbooks to use. 

3. Aside from direct functional purpose, making friends 
with individuals and making the ecumenical fellowship 
in Christ real are important contributions these young 
missionaries can make. There was a deep desire on the 
part of all of us to do this and most of us would rate it 
high in the importance of the work that we did there. 

4, On returning to this country, their speeches about 
the ecumenical church, the fresh vision of Christians 
in other lands, their contributions and their needs, bring 
a breath of new life to the inbred, provincial character 
of our American church. Most of us on return were be- 
seiged with chances to speak. Speak we did and try we 
did; our contribution? Pretty fair. 

5. The perspective of the social relevance of the gospel 
which is a part of most young American Christians: 
“something can and must be done about this,” is a 
welcomed and needed stimulant to the almost com- 
pletely Barthian approach of separating religious faith 
from the immediate political and social facts. . .. Though 
the Japanese might be amused by these “hairbrained 
young Americans,” many were led into a new experience 
of finding the daily relevance of God at work in history. 


C. POLICY SUGGESTIONS FOR FUTURE 
1) More religiously and emotionally mature folk 
should be sought by the Board. 
2) More specific training for the specific jobs projected 
. it takes more than a week’s intensive study and then 
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no textbooks to teach English conversation effectively. 
3) More theological training would be helpful, 
especially in Japan where the Christian young people 
are theologically quite sophisticated. Try for the second- 
year theological students all over the country as the best 
group to have in an internship such as this. 
Jo Reynolds Hummel 
Paul Yount 


Peyton Palmore 
Ivan Dornan 


Some quotes from Japanese students: 
Purpose of J-3’s coming: 

“... We presumed that the purpose was to use relative- 
ly young nonprofessional missionaries to do regular 
foreign missions work. This led to much questioning and 
misunderstanding at first. If the purpose could have been 
stated clearly and been made known more widely there 
would have been less misunderstanding and more co- 


operation from the people.” 


Their work: 

“_.. It was quite impressive to know how actively they 
worked in the various aspects of Japanese society. At 
the same time, there were some lazy J-3’s, too. A friend 
of mine told me a certain J-3 in her school was late to her 
class almost every morning because she had been out 
every night on parties and got back so late she could not 
get up in the morning. 

“I feel there should be a greater variety of work for the 
J-3’s, not only in the schools. Even not only in mission 
schools, but also public schools.” 


Intellectual background: 

“.. As far as I know, J-3’s failed in their discussions 
of the problems of theology and communism before the 
Japanese students. They expected all American 
Christians to be theologians, therefore the poor J-3’s had 
a hard time to answer these serious students’ questions.” 


Psychological and cultural background: 

“There was a slight tendency towards ‘special intimate 
friendships’ between J-3’s and their students. Perhaps 
they themselves did not realize other people interpreted 
their ordinary friendships in this way, but this kind of 
thing became very noticeable in the narrow society of 
Japan. There were more criticisms at this point than any- 
where else. I strongly urge more careful behaviour.” 


Individuality and personality: 

“I think the high points of the J-3 project all depended 
on this. For while the purpose of the J-3 project was 
rather obscure, the personality of the J-3’s gained more 
favor amongst the students than anything else. . . . Every- 
body can understand the friendship of an individual.” 


Umeko Kagawa Kentaro Shiozuki 





A Boon 
to the Cause 


of Missions 


N some things I find myself in agreement with Harold 
Ehrensperger as he discusses short-term service for 
young, unmarried people in India. In other regards, from 
the viewpoint of a board secretary serving our Methodist 
interests in the Philippines, Okinawa, Japan and Korea, 
I must take exception. 

It is true the I-3’s, J-3’s et al are generally “immature,” 
and certainly not trained to be convincing apologists, in 
their religious convictions and theological beliefs. True 
also, that emergence from the average American home 
and college atmosphere does not qualify a young man 
or woman to be an evangelistic missionary of the usual 
type in a non-Christian land. Again, the youth of single, 
short-termers presents challenges and even crises, the 
facing of which before the eyes of curious non-Christians 
—to say nothing of critical church leaders—may not be 
altogether edifying. We may even grant that all this 
may lead to some mistakes in social relationships. It may 
also have resulted in mental, spiritual or nervous dis- 
orders in a few cases. 

Nevertheless, in the lands of East Asia with which I 
am administratively concerned the short-term missionary 
program for single, young people has been effective 
and should be continued. 

When both field and project into which particular 
short-termers are sent are carefully chosen, it is good for 
all concerned. A non-Christian community should see 
how Christian youth adjust themselves to unpremeditated 
conditions. There is no virtue in having the Gospel repre- 
sented only by middle-aged or older missionaries, some 
altogether unaware of the problems confronting the youth 
of the world today. Moreover, there is real value in hav- 
ing some of the youthfulness and zeal of adolescence in 
missionary circles in any field. This may be disturbing 
and even in certain instances shocking to those committed 
to a stable order of social mores. However, youth con- 
ferences, institutes, work camps and even the activities 
of a fine-spirited short-termer in a project otherwise shep- 
herded by older workers, constitute a form of laboratory 
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by T. T. Brumbaugh 
Administrative Secretary 
Methodist Board of Missions 


in which new Christian attitudes and relationships may 
be evolved. 

To be sure, youthful short-termers should not be placed 
in positions of leadership or responsibilities which call 
for more maturity or training than they possess. The few 
unfortunate developments of which I am aware have 
been largely due to such mistakes; and they cannot be 
laid altogether at the door of the short-termers. In my 
area of administration, where these young people have 
been carefully placed in positions of no great responsi- 
bility but of broad opportunities for contact with the 
youth of the lands served, they have contributed some- 
thing “over and above” that of which the thin line of 
regular missionaries were capable. In Japan this has been 
largely in the teaching of English in Christian schools 
and in the youth work related thereto, for which the 
J-3’s have been specifically recruited. In Korea, in addi- 
tion to school routines, there has been a great deal of 
relief work and office detail in which the short-termers 
have proven most helpful. In the Philippines a group 
of P-3’s with rural background and agricultural schooling, 
as well as some knowledge of secondary education, music 
and physical training, have put new life into certain 
Methodist high schools about which there had previously 
been great concern. In Okinawa our only 0-3 has de- 
veloped a student work program which bids fair to 
become a permanent establishment in the old Shuri 
Church at the edge of the University of the Ryukyus 
campus. 


Cerrtainiy it is well to have these young folks 
closely associated with older and more experienced per- 
sonnel in any project to which they are assigned. In 
general, I would say that no short-termer should be ap- 
pointed to a task more than ten miles from an older mis- 
sionary of his own church affiliation. In this, however, I 
am thinking not merely of the short-termer but of the 
character of the work which should be carried on beyond 
his three-year period; and, more particularly, of the older 
missionaries themselves, who need what these young 
folks can and do bring into the lives of all with whom 
they have contact. I can document both results and testi- 
monials in this area of human relationships. 

Finally, in addition to what the young short-termer can 
and generally does mean to the Christian causes served 
abroad and to the lives of all his co-workers, it must be 
said that this short-term program does make for mature 
and stalwart Christian leadership among those who go 
out under its aegis. There are a few casualties. There are 
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some who do a good or a fair job in that to which they 
are assigned but who do not care to consider return to 
the mission field for further service. However, the experi- 
ence, as Dr. Ehrensperger indicates, will have done them 
much good; and we are just beginning to be aware of the 
stimulating effect of a good number of such former 
“threes” back in the home communities to which they 
have returned. 

Yet, surely, one of the greatest benefits of the short- 
term program for the fields concerned, for the mission 
board, and for these young folks themselves, is the desire 
of so many to return as regular missionaries. Of course, 
this calls for fresh consideration by our board’s personnel 
department, with much sterner requirements for com- 
missioned than for short-term service. It also involves 
consultation with the field involved as to whether a par- 
ticular former short-termer will be invited back as a 
“regular” by the related church, school or other project. 


Presumasry Japan and Korea are the fields with 
the most experience in this respect, in view of the con- 
tinued presence of short-termers there since 1948. It 
must be noted, therefore, that for Japan ten former J-3 
men of the Division of World Missions are either there 
now in regular status as missionaries or in the United 
States preparing to go back—all at the hearty invitation 
of their Japanese co-workers. Five of these have married 
J-3 girls; others have married outside this relationship 
—both of which add up in favor of the J-3 program as a 
missionary recruiting agency. Three 100 per cent K-3 
couples are on the roll of regular Korea missionaries. Like- 
wise, the Woman’s Division of Christian Service, though 
repeatedly asked to relinquish good short-termers as 
wives of World Division missionaries, has been sending 
a gratifying number of former three-year workers back to 
Japan, Korea, and more recently to India, Latin America 
and Africa. 

All in all, I am convinced that the total missionary 
cause around the world has been greatly served by the 
short-term program. I certainly hope that, with whatever 
adjustments may be necessary as a result of accumulated 
experience in various fields, the three-year workers will 
continue to “go into all the world to preach the Gospel” 
in their own inimitable way. 
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3's Fit 
the New Day 


of Missions 


by Floyd Shacklock 
Professor of Missions and Comparative 
Religions, Drew Theological Seminary 


wm just as he and Eve were leaving the beautiful 
Garden of Eden, is reported to have turned to his 
wife and first expressed that profound and classic observa- 
tion on life, “You see, my dear, we are living in an age of 
transition.” 

Missions, too, are in transition. 

To the great missionary heroes of earlier generations 
was given the opportunity to make the first converts in 
hostile lands. All praise to them, and to the Christians 
whom they led into new churches. But one great new fact 
of our age is that in country after country around the 
world there is a Christian church established. Some- 
times a weak church, often a little church—but a baby 
is weak and little, too. The Christian faith began with a 
babe in a manger. 

So every discussion of missions, or Christian world 
fellowship, or call it what you will, should begin by 
recognizing this new fact of our age. Missionaries today, 
as in the past, will always witness to the riches of the 
gospel to individuals, one by one. The Christian fellow- 
ship grows in numbers and in depth of meaning, by 
winning individuals. 

But today’s missionary has the added responsibility to 
work for the young church. He is no longer a lone eagle. 
India will never be converted to Christianity by Ameri- 
can and European missionaries, but by an Indian church 
and by Indian churchmen. We Westerners must fit into 
that pattern. And although it may be hard on Anglo-Saxon 
pride, the pattern of cooperation and co-ordination with 
Christians of the newer churches is both strategic and 
exciting. 

Now about the three-year missionaries. When my 
friend Harold Ehrensperger begins his article with the 
youth of India sitting at the feet of a newly arrived I-3, 
I assume he is slyly pointing up our common American 
readiness to explain and to manage everything and every- 
body. The dilemma which he describes is real, for, of 
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course, there are questions for which we do not have the 
neat answers. In fact, I find myself edging away from 
the person who seems to have all the answers. The white 
sahib is not the missionary ideal today. 

There was a day when a young missionary in his twen- 
ties, and perhaps on his first job assignment, might be- 
come the superintendent of “native” pastors old enough 
to be his father. In spite of their long experience and 
their understanding of their own people, the young mis- 
sionary hired and fired them, to use an inelegant phrase. 
The same was true in mission schools, when a new mis- 
sionary just off the ship might be appointed principal 
over mature national Christian teachers. 

Today’s young missionary joins the team at a much 
more wholesome level. Most of the fifty or sixty J-3’s and 
K-3’s of the first group were assigned to Christian schools. 
As we visited them all in their work and talked with their 
Japanese or Korean colleagues and principals, we were 
struck with the frequent use of the words, “our young 
American teachers.” It was spoken in an affectionate and 
almost possessive tone that told eloquently how well they 
were fitting into the schools in a normal way. As recent 
college graduates they were not expected to run the 
schools, but they could and did become the intimate 
friends of students, younger faculty as well as older 
faculty members because they could be their age as 
junior members of the staff. Their real influence was 
vastly greater because they were not up on a Westerners’ 
pedestal. 


Tus is a new day in missions, and one of the hopeful 
signs for the future is the wholesome friendship of young 
missionaries and young national teachers and pastors, 
free from the old “prestige.” There is emerging a team 
of Christian leaders, some Western and some national, 
whose friendship is based on Christian character alone. 
Friendship of missionary and national workers in the 
past was of course real. But today, there can be a new 
dimension to friendship. The newer churches of Asia, 
Africa and South America will be the stronger because 
of such leadership. 

What, then, will the three-year people do in the mean- 
time? The years seem to pass slowly and youth is im- 
patient. 

I would say they should do whatever they can do well. 
For example, in some countries where the English lan- 
guage happens to be in demand, the Christian schools 
need English teachers. Thus a J-3’s mother tongue be- 
comes a skill. With help on special problems related to 
his work, he can become a valuable asset to a school. 
That gives him a welcome and an introduction to some 
hundreds of eager youth who will come crowding to his 
quarters hungry for friendship and the long hours of 
talk that are the prerogative of youth. If he likes people 
and if he is a sincere Christian, he can add his contribu- 
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tion to the Christian emphasis of the campus. It will be 
needed, and he may often be perplexed to know how 
best to serve. But the young person who makes a Chris- 
tian witness on his own American campus will find ways 
to express his faith by words and by actions in the new 
environment. 

Other three-year missionaries are in youth work, some- 
times as district advisers to the youth fellowship of the 
church. This is a natural job for those who have had 
organizational experience at home. Some assist experi- 
enced and overworked missionaries and national leaders 
in office work, or in relief work. Some teach music or 
home economics if they are prepared for it. 

But no one should suppose there are easy short cuts to 
preparation, or that a young missionary is magically 
equipped for technical responsibility just because he is a 
long way from home. So the placement of three-year 
people is exceedingly important. They should not be ex- 
pected (nor should they expect) to carry heavy responsi- 
bility for which they have no preparation. In most cases 
they are stationed near other missionaries, to help in the 
adjustment to new cultural customs and unaccustomed 
loneliness. There is frustration over the absence of famil- 
iar recreation. Added to the natural perplexities of any 
first job after college is the need to understand strange 
ways and to adjust to unfamiliar patterns. 

So a wise arrangement to work and help in finding 
suitable living conditions is essential to the program. 
These are the responsibility of the mission, and in most 
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cases these have been handled satisfactorily. After watch- 
ing the three-year missionaries at work in four or five 
countries, I think their batting average is high. They have 
special assets of youthful appeal to youth, energy for 
heavy schedules, unselfish devotion to their work, con- 
tagious humor and much more. True, they are also im- 
mature or inexperienced. The wise mission administration 
exploits their assets and safeguards their liabilities. That 
is true of all missionaries. They all have their strong 
points and their weak ones. Common sense recognizes 
both. 

So much for their assignments. Let us grant their place- 
ments are wisely made and personal adjustments and 
daily contacts are satisfactory. Let us recognize they are 
eager to become members of a team and to take the place 
which their maturity and experience indicate. Is this 
place significant enough to justify going half way round 
the world? Is there a reasonable hope that a Christian 
contribution can be made by college graduates in three 
years? 

My answer is yes. The greatest missionary contributions 
are not organizational. They are in person-to-person con- 
tacts which the daily job makes possible. The genius of 
the three-year (and every other) missionary is the wit- 
ness of life to life. As Frank Laubach told a student con- 
vention long ago, “one blazing soul sets another on fire.” 

Let me illustrate by an example from Japan. In 1948 
and ’49, the J-3’s felt great frustration over the attitude of 
some Japanese pastors and churches toward Japanese 
youth who wanted to know what Christianity was about. 
The J-3’s wanted to organize youth work in the churches 
with social evenings, discussion groups, worship services 
and the rest. In this they wanted the youth to join in the 
planning of the program and in participation. 

But there were pastors, good men to be sure, who were 
not acquainted with such youth work. They felt, in the 
tradition of the Orient, that youth should be seen and not 
heard. They thought untrained youth should not be 
trusted with the responsibility of planning their own wor- 
ship services. The pastor could do it better! They did not 
see that social evenings had a place in a church program. 
What was needed, they told the J-3’s, was to bring the 
inquiring youth to church to listen to sermons and so 
learn what Christianity is. They needed a foundation of 
apologetics in order to understand the gospel. Some pas- 
tors even forbade a youth organization in their churches. 
And youth were being lost to the churches. 


lr came to a head in a summer conference on youth 
work. Seventy or eighty young missionaries and fifty 
Japanese pastors met in the mountains for a week’s con- 
ference. In their first day together they found how far 
apart they were, and the planning committee wondered 
how the conference could avoid an open and disastrous 
break. All because each group was so sincere and con- 
cerned. 
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So began a revised program of large and small dis- 
cussion groups and special plenary sessions. Slowly the 
delegates got acquainted. Gradually the young mission- 
aries saw how difficult yet important it was for Japanese 
youth to learn the distinctive meaning of the gospel. 
Gradually, too, the pastors saw that the recreation which 
seemed frivolous to them had a deeper purpose of fellow- 
ship, and that self-expression in planning a worship serv- 
ice could contribute to learning about Christianity. But 
these were only initial steps toward understanding and 
integration of the two different points of view. 

So the week ended without a satisfying solution to re- 
solve all differences. Deep and lasting friendships were 
begun, and in that situation they were more important 
than resolutions. But as we separated no one knew just 
what we had accomplished together. A beginning had 
been made in understanding—but how much? 

The results of that week were apparent a year later. 
Many pastors had invited young missionaries to their 
churches. Cautiously at first, with success and failure, 
trial and error, a youth program began to emerge. It 
was not just what the J-3’s had in mind and yet it cer- 
tainly did not follow the traditional pattern. But it grew. 

Within a year or two, the united Church of Christ felt 
the need for an increasing program for youth. Official 
committees were organized and supported, as the signifi- 
cance of the new approach grew. Now you will find a 
very different attitude than that which confronted the 
]-3’s six years ago. There are still points to be improved, 
of course. But great advance has been made, and I do 
not see how it could have been done without young mis- 
sionaries. I consider it one of the finest and lasting 
achievements of those first J-3’s. It is not the only one. I 
might write at length of the summer service and work 
camp program which began in spite of apathy or ques- 
tions, but it captivated the imagination of young people 
and pastors. 

There are other achievements. They are significant be- 
cause they represent the Japanese church at work. They 
fit the new day of missions. They show what a tremendous 
contribution was made by short-term missionaries, work- 
ing in the modern pattern. 
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by James K. Mathews 

Executive Secretary administering 
India and Pakistan, Methodist 
Board of Missions 


From northern India, in the midst of a missionary conference, 
Dr. Mathews writes his comments on the 3’s program. 


A\ Fine Contribution 


N my judgment the “3’s” program is successful. I’ve 
seen dozens of these young people at work in Africa, 
India and Pakistan. They are making a fine contribution. 


The philosophy back of this plan follows: 


1. It is an outlet for a resurgence of missionary purpose 
among youth in our church. 


2. It enables the church to increase rapidly the num- 
ber of missionaries in the various fields. 


3. Their going to the mission fields tends to lift morale 
among missionaries and nationals. (This after years 
of depression and war when few missionaries were 
sent. ) 


4. Their presence tends to stimulate recruitment for 
Christian vocation among youth of the various mis- 
sion fields. 


5. They are doing jobs which in themselves are worth 
the investment of time and money to send them. 


6. Numbers of the young people are finding through 
their service lifetime vocations, and this from actual 
experience of missionary conditions. 


. Those who are not continuing as missionaries have 
“leavened” the church at home with friends of the 
missionary undertaking and people of international 
good will. 


8. They represent a recovery of “group” Christian ex- 
pression, so important in the church throughout 
history. 


There have been failures and disappointments; there 
have been tensions between older and younger mission- 
aries; a few have not adjusted. On the whole, however, 
it is a great program. Other denominations have praised 
it highly. 
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A graduate student at Harvard, crusade 
scholar Augusto Caesar Espiritu of the Philip- 
pines, had a chance to look at a lot of Amer- 
ica last summer. This is what he saw in a 


SUMMER INTERLUDE 


“Americans are in a terrible hurry 
in spite of the fact that the Gold Rush 
is over. ... In New York, people say 
‘Hi!’ as they rush past you and disap- 
pear in a great tide of humanity wear- 
ing a look of algebra on its face... . 1 
have been in this country for more 
than a year, and I am surprised that I 
am not yet run over... . And in spite 
of the fact that I have delivered a 
number of speeches, I am not yet un- 
der investigation. . . .” 


WENTY-EIGHT hundred miles 

by train on seven railway systems, 
twenty-one hundred miles by car, 
seven hundred miles by plane on three 
airlines, and four hundred miles by 
bus on three buslines—it was my 
happy luck to cover these distances 
and traverse countless cities and towns 
in twelve hectic weeks of unforget- 
able experiences last summer. I had 
mixed, during that period, with one 
thousand two hundred people, mem- 
orized about five hundred names, 
received about one hundred and fifty 
invitations to visit newly met friends 
all over the United States. I cannot 
imagine anything more exciting a for- 
eign student can experience. 
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I left Boston for Greencastle, Indi- 
ana, to attend a conference of crusade 
scholars early in June. Not long after- 
ward, I found myself in the sweltering 
heat of Washington on a bright June 
day. There is only one comment about 
the Washington weather: summer 
there is hotter than our hot summers 
in the Philippines. 

I was sent to Washington to attend 
an institute on “The United States in 
World Affairs.” From the educational 
point of view, I cannot imagine a bet- 
ter place to spend one’s summer than 
in Washington. In that city, while 
listening to the lectures of experts on 
international affairs, we also had the 
chance to see many of the government 
offices and the embassies and to wit- 
ness the actual operation of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

The institute was composed mostly 
of high school teachers from all over 
the United States. Five foreign coun- 
tries were represented aside from 
Texas: Lebanon, Iraq, India, Japan, 
and the Philippines. Two mild-looking 
Ukrainian-Americans, with Ph.D’s 
after their names, joined us later at 
American University. Nothing hap- 
pened, however. 


I have said the institute was com- 
posed of teachers for the most part. 
It abounded with unmarried ladies 
(before whom the subject of age was 
taboo). I remember with gratefulness 
the maternal solicitude lavished on me 
for six weeks. Indeed, in that whole 
class, I picked out only three ladies 
who looked as if they were about my 
age: an Arkansas teacher with whom 
I had catastrophic tennis engage- 
ments; another, an eighteen-year-old 
high school graduate from Minnesota, 
who just loved to think every senator 
in the U. S. Government was her 
buddy; the third, a young teacher 
from Ohio, whose deep-set eyes and 
junglelike eyebrows would have upset 
John L. Lewis. 


I WENT to Washington from Green- 
castle with a Japanese fellow crusade 
scholar named Sakurai. Over Sakurai's 
feeble objections in his “Tarzan” Eng- 
lish, my friends and I nicknamed him 
Saki. Actually, Saki is a very nice and 
good-natured chap, albeit shy and 
reticent. A professor of economics in 
Tokyo, he is taking advanced studies 
at Syracuse where, he says, “I got so 
used to sleeping at three or four 
o'clock in the morning.” Since by the 
pronouncement of friends. I am more 
or less a riotous character, I felt a 
fatherly obligation to keep an eye on 
Saki. On my count, there were four 
times, during the six-week institute, 
that Saki was not dozing in the morn- 
ing classes. 

Scottie and Irene, two of the 
younger girls at American University, 
and Riki Belew and I decided to go 
to Williamsburg, colonial capital of 
Virginia, one week end. The girls de- 
cided to drag along Saki. Riki was 
driving, and beside her sat my friend 
Saki. Irene, Scottie and I made up the 
rear. From the rear, we made tremen- 
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dous noise singing and yelling every 
conceivable song, rounding up with 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny.” 
American girls are not entirely ag- 
gressive, I think. Nevertheless, when 
Irene shook Saki and boomed, “Sing, 
Saki, sing!” Saki looked at me with 
the mournful eyes of a man ready to 
be shot, and whispered: “Where we 


eoing?” 
voing: 


W E came back unscathed, on time 
to witness the hearing of Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam by the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities, or 
vice versa, depending on which ver- 
sion one might like to believe. 

During the last week of the insti- 
tute, we held our sessions at the 
United Nations Building in New York 
City. Americans, I think, are in a ter- 
rible hurry, in spite of the fact that 
the Gold Rush is over. In New York, 
people say “Hi!” as they rush past you 
and disappear in a great tide of hu- 
manity wearing a look of algebra on 
its face. 

There was much to be seen and 
heard and done in New York other 
than attending sessions of the General 


Assembly. Exploring the Queen Mary, 
raiding Radio Music Hall, climbing 
the Empire State Building, and shout- 
ing, “Hooray, everybody!” 

Scottie and others decided we 
would go to Staten Island one night. 
We rode in a ferry on a moonlight 
night. The lights of Brooklyn and 
lower Manhattan glittered like multi- 
colored bulbs on a huge Christmas 
tree. By and by, the Statue of Liberty 
beckoned majestically from a near 
distance. 

Two days afterward, we received 
our certificates of successful comple- 
tion of the institute. Then an examina- 
tion followed. After that, it was 
good-bye. And long, long thoughts. 

It was fun knowing the people I 
met in the institute. Somehow, I think 
every foreign student should be able 
to have an experience like the one I 
had to take home to his native country. 
Too often, a foreign student comes to 
the United States, stays for one year in 
a big city, mixing only with the intel- 
ligentsia—the ambitious and individ- 
ualistic and indifferent. It was great 
knowing those simple, friendly peo- 
ple in that institute. They are mild, 
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soft-spoken, unassuming, mindful of 
the lives and fortunes of their neigh- 
bors. They are the grassroots in this 
country. The Americans. It was one of 
the highest moments in my life know- 
ing them. 


I HAD five more weeks of rich expe- 
riences in youth camps in Indiana, 
New York, and West Virginia, which 
cannot be related now. I remember 
the morning watches, the sunset trysts, 
the candlelight ceremonies, the dedi- 
cation nights in those camps. Friend- 
ship circles around camp fires; the 
thrill of common, carefree laughter; 
the harmony of impulses in seeking 
the good and the true and the beauti- 
ful. 

And now I pull the whirling seasons, 
that spring may turn to summer and 
the warm sun might come out again, 
and so I may see those beaming faces 
again—Scottie, Saki, Susan—waving, 
smiling, singing Auf Wiedersehen—in 
Washington, in New York, on those 
hills—or perhaps just in thoughts, 
who knows? Creatures of circum- 
stances though we might be, are we 
not all born to dream? 


Noble Experiment 


(Continued from page 25 





NURSES (several)—Vellore Christian Medical College 
and Hospital. Vellore, India—R.N. with A.B. or B.S. 
degree. Need qualifications for supervision and for 
work in Operating Theater. 


ANAESTHETISTS (one or more)—for hospitals of 
India. 


NURSE—Bancroft Taylor Rest Home, Ocean Grove, 
New Jersey. 


HOUSE MOTHER—Peek Home, Polo, Illinois. 


ONE COUPLE—for high school teaching and religious 
work with youth in Bolivia. 


ONE COUPLE—for combined educational, social and 
pastoral ministry in home missions situation, U.S.A. 
CONTACT: Office of Missionary Personnel 


Board of Missions, Methodist Church 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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religions of the country to which they go, because they 
know any genuine change in culture comes fromthe inside, 
not from the outside. This will mean they will stop 
transferring American ways to India. They will seek to 
understand Indian ways and work through them. They 
will work through Indians, sharing with them as friends. 
They will live primarily as evidences of their faith, work- 
ing as part of their witness. 

The I-3’s of 1949 were a grand lot. There were many 
things wrong with the arrangements under which they 
went. These can be corrected. What cannot be corrected 
are mistaken notions about the purpose of missionaries. 
They must go to share (which means give and take). 
They must go to serve the people of the country (which 
means what happens to the missionary is a by-product, 
not the central purpose ). They must go to live religiously 
(which means they go as people sinful and imperfect, 
with sympathetic understanding and with a sense of 
humor about themselves and a ready sense of identifica- 
tion which has no place for a feeling of superiority). 
They must go to witness to a Life, not their own, but one 
powered by the God of Jesus Christ, which means they 
will live dangerously wherever they are, in America or 
in India. 
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John J. Vincent, Richmond College 


Surrey, England, writes 








HE Trade-Union Movement in this 

country is one of the greatest forces 
at work today. In our discussion of 
socialism and its Bevanite resurgence 
(March), you must have noticed the 
influence of the unions in the Labour 
Party. Indeed, the present Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party grew out of the 
Trade-Union Movement. When we 
have outlined some of the historical 
factors, we will consider some contem- 
porary industrial problems, and also 
the contributions of the Church. For 
most of the facts, and the more re- 
liable of the opinions, I am indebted 
to a Richmond colleague, Brian H. 
Jackson. But, as usual, the conclusions 
are my own, though probably less con- 
troversial than in some previous Lon- 
don Letters. 


o — o 


Il: was after the Chartist Movement 
and the repeal of the Corn Laws in 
1846 that the Trade-Union Movement 
really began to develop. Much of the 
agitation was centered in the northern 
industrial belt round Manchester and 
Sheffield. Its leaders were often the 
sturdy and devout Methodists who 
built the economical but unlovely 
chapels which adorn the streets and 
lanes in unnecessary and scandalous 
profusion; every new Methodist seces- 
sion had to be represented in each 
town. Its concern was with hours of 
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work, conditions in the factories, and 
scales of wages. Already there had 
been factory acts (1833, 1844, 1850) 
introduced by wealthy and altruistic 
manufacturers, but there was need for 
representation of the worker's point 
of view. This did not really become 
possible before the repeal of the Law 
of Limited Franchise (1884), intro- 
ducing the General Franchise, extend- 
ing to every householder. However, 
by the end of the century, there were 
only two socialists in the House of 
Commons, one of them the famous 
Keir 
support of the growing Trade-Union- 
ists that returned a liberal government 


Hardie. It was, nevertheless, the 


in 1906, and also fifty socialist mem- 
bers. The later eclipse of the Liberal 
Party has been largely due to the fact 
that the old Toryism as an effective 
political force died in 1906, and the 
new Conservative Party has largely 
taken over the function of the Liberal 
Party, leaving the Labour Party, with 
the exception of some professional and 
clerical grades, largely upheld by the 
factory and other workers, over whom 
the Trade-Unions exercise no small 
control. 

The Parliamentary Labour Party is 
not only influenced by the Trade- 
Unions in its policy: it is also sup- 
ported by T.-U. funds. There is a po- 
litical levy on all T.-U. subscriptions, 


Masters 
and Men 


of a penny a week per member, un- 
less the member contracts out. The 
conservatives, with some justice per- 
haps, say the men should contract 
into the levy. Every inducement is 
used to persuade all workingmen to 
join their Trade-Union, and at times 
a whole factory will strike until the 
one “blackleg” who refuses to join the 
union either leaves the firm or agrees 
to join the union. One workingman 
recently committed suicide because of 
the boycotting afforded him by his 
work mates, because he had refused 
to take part in a strike. 

It is easy to criticise the work of 
the Trade-Unions, and fail to realise 
the embarrassment caused by men 
who will not follow their lead. Their 
task is to act as the official representa- 
tives of the men in all disputes, which 
are now settled by a Government 
tribunal at which the T.-U. and the 
employers’ Federation present their 
respective views. Some time ago, the 
question of overtime pay was raised. 
The employer wanted the men to 
work longer than the normal forty- 
eight-hour week in order to meet the 
demands for the articles. The men re- 
plied that they should be paid more 
for overtime worked. A tribunal was 
set up, and eventually it was agreed 
that those 
should be paid “time plus a half.” 
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who worked overtime 








(That is, if they were working for 
2/6d per hour, they would receive 
3/9d per hour for the overtime they 
worked. ) 

The Trade-Unions are, however, 
faced with difficulties not only from 
men who will not go on strike but also 
from men who insist on striking with- 
out union authorisation. Normally, 
complaints from workers are taken 
through the respective “shop stew- 
ards” (whom they elect to represent 
their group of men in a factory at 
branch meetings) to the union con- 
cerned. If the union decides that there 
is no legitimate grievance, no further 
action is taken. In some cases, the 
men have elected opposition leaders, 
and have insisted upon a strike, with- 
out the approval of the union. In many 
cases, these unofficial strikes seem to 
be organised by “pirate” Trade- 
Unions, inspired by communists who 
aim to impede the production and 
recovery of the nation and cause 
“alarm and despondency.” 


Barn JACKSON draws two con- 
clusions from his knowledge of labour 
relations. (1) The need for mutual 
understanding. It is unfortunate but 
true that often the Trade-Unions and 
the Employers’ Federations thrive on 
mutual suspicion. Only a new spirit 
of understanding can solve this prob- 
lem. One great motor firm has had 
strike after strike simply because the 
managing director has very little pa- 
tience, enrages the men and _ the 
unions, and causes discord and dis- 
harmony. Cases could be multiplied 
of lack of sympathy and insight on 
both sides. 

(2) Concentration on the product. 
Henry Ford, in his autobiography, My 
Life and Work, said when he had 
built his first car, he wanted to build 
two more, make them more quickly 
and sell them more cheaply: and to 
do this he needed an assistant. The 
employee needed him to give him 
work and wages; but he needed the 
employee to do the work with him. 
Both were indispensable to each other. 
The thing which binds them together 
is the product. The product is the only 
thing from which any profit can come. 
All interests must be bent toward pro- 
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ducing goods more efficiently and 
therefore more cheaply, for only this 
can make possible the profit of the 
employer or the wage of the employee. 
A new view of this corporate and in- 
dividual responsibility to the world at 
large via the product is the necessary 
prerequisite for more healthy labour 
relations. 


Ture are one or two other talking 
points, reference to which ought to be 
added. The first concerns the relations 
of the Church and industry. The rec- 
ord of Methodism is here brighter than 
that of most other denominations, 
though it is quite true that the Chris- 
tian Socialists, Frederick Denison 
Maurice and Charles Kingsley, had a 
considerable influence in the mid- 
nineteenth century, quite apart from 
any effect from Methodism. Many 
Methodists joined Robert Owen's 
Grand National Trades-Union, and 
the six Tolpuddle Martyrs (1834), in- 
cluded Methodist local preachers. It 
was a revitalising of this spirit that 
inspired Hugh Price Hughes and John 
Scott Lidgett in the present century, 
and which is not altogether dead in 
our church today. But Methodism, as 
we observed two months ago, is los- 
ing her hold on the working people, 
and the alliance of Church and Master 
which has successfully alienated so 
much progressive thought from Chris- 
tianity in the last century is threaten- 
ing today to rob us of the potential 
leaders of the people. (“The Master” 
is not a religious term, but a north- 
country one to describe the employer 
or boss! Pronounce with short, con- 
temptuous “a.” ) The attempts of some 
to introduce religion into industry 
have not been altogether happy. 
There are “Christian Businessmen’s 
Associations” up and down the coun- 
try which draw support mostly from 
sincere but wealthy fundamentalists. 
There is the moral Rearmament 
Movement, the administrative if not 
the spiritual successor to the Oxford 
Group. The difficulty with well-mean- 
ing organisations of this sort is that 
they only confirm the ordinary man- 
in-the-street’s suspicion that the 
Church is “a capitalist organisation.” 
I remember vividly the contempt with 





which a Sheffield trade-unionist de- 
scribed M.R.A.’s contribution to in- 
dustrial peace. He was taken to Swit- 
zerland for a conference, and told to 
discuss his problems with a Chilean 
industrialist who had never even been 
to England! 

Perhaps there is more hope in the 
kind of teaching that an increasing 
number of Methodist and other minis- 
ters are giving to their laymen—that 
it may often be their Christian respon- 
sibility to go to Trade-Union, local 
Town Council, or political meetings 
on week nights when they might other- 
wise attend church functions. The 
Trade-Unions easily fall into the hands 
of left-wing hotheads, as the ordinary 
member does not bother to attend the 
branch meetings. Here is a place of 
strategic and relevant Christian wit- 
ness. 

I have always felt, since I began a 
cursory study of theoretical economics 
some eight years ago, that there ought 
to be a Christian scheme of economics. 
I do not feel that capitalism depend- 
ent upon competition can ever be a 
permanent feature of a Christian so- 
ciety, and I fear that the economic 
solution of the communist ideal will 
be lost in the opposition to commu- 
nism as an abhorrent political system, 
and the Christian element enshrined 
therein be lost to our generations. And 
in politics, too, cannot the communist 
also claim an element of value? We 
are rightly proud of our freedom, but 
often it leads merely to disunity based 
on our own respective material well- 
being. 

The word communism is used in at 
least four senses, to describe (1) a 
system of communal living, without 
private property, (2) the Marxist eco- 
nomic and political dialectic, (3) the 
countries over the Iron Curtain, (4) 
the political parties outside the Iron 
Curtain. Now, the Englishman is op- 
posed to communism in all its forms 
because: (1) his socialism, conserva- 
tism or liberalism appear better ways 
of obtaining social justice than the 
“classless society,” (2) he has a deep 
suspicion of Marxism as it is material- 
istic and atheistic, (3) he fears and 
distrusts the “communist” countries, 
(4) he knows that the communist 
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parties are unscrupulous (“take a man 
by the hand that you may take him 
by the throat”), and aim at revolution. 

With all this, I find myself in very 
large agreement. Politically, I am a 
Liberal (which means that at present 
I don’t know how to vote!). What I 
have tried to do is to add certain 
Christian insights and considerations 
to this fundamental core of agreement 
between myself and my countrymen, 
and probably you also. It is in this 
light that my intentionally provoca- 
tive statements on communism and 
“McCarthyism” (which 
for us something much worse than it 
either does for you or is in reality!) 
are to be viewed. It is precisely be- 
cause fundamentally we are right in 
opposing so many forms of commu- 
nism that we must be so careful to 
recognise the good in them. For ex- 
ample, my praise of the communist 
(sense 1) answer to our social di- 
lemma in no way lessens my condem- 
nation of the communist (sense 2) 
attitude to history and religion, the 
communist (sense 3) use of dictator- 
ship and dishonesty, and the commu- 
nist (sense 4) attempts to disrupt 
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society. 

But we must not use the devil's 
methods to arrest the devil. The meth- 
ods which we must use are not so 
easily manufactured. The threat from 
communism (senses 3 and 4) will, I 
believe, only ultimately be answered 
by the Church. And these are to be 
her methods: 


1. An outliving of the communist 
(senses 3 and 4) “equality” in 
terms of greater unselfishness and 
social concern by Christians. 

2. The entry into political life of those 

who have a lively and uncorrupt- 

ible sense of responsibility as 

Christians. 

The clear and categorical state- 

ment by the Church of the ele- 

ments which she condemns in 

“communism” ( senses 3 and 4), 

with her reasons for so doing. 

4. Meeting the intellectual and ideal- 
istic challenge of communism 
(sense 2), especially at the univer- 
sity level, by the superior economic 
and social idealism of the Kingdom 
of God. 

5. A new searching for the social 
truths of the Gospel, based on a 
frank recognition that communism 
(senses 3 and 4) has thrived on 
the sin of the Church, and would, 
in its present political form, have 
been unnecessary if the Church 
had been fulfilling her task. 


(oy) 





The Christian Hope for Students 
(Continued from page 14) 
is the only way effectively to witness 
one’s faith and hope. 

Just as faith and hope in Christ 
place the Christian under the law of 
love, so do they make him free to 
love; faith and hope both require 
love and make love possible. The 





Christian does not have to place his 
ultimate and anxious hope in particu- 
lar men and the creations of men; his 
ultimate hope is in Christ who is Lord 
over all men. Therefore, when men 
die or go wrong, the Christian need 
not be disillusioned; since the crucified 
Christ judged all men to fall short 
and to be sinners, the Christian need 
not be surprised when they go wrong. 
In Christ the Christian is free to love 
and follow particular men and move- 
ments and is prepared for their short- 
comings; he is free to love and serve 
them and free to turn away from and 
criticize them when they go wrong. 
Because he has this freedom in Christ, 
the Christian can hope and serve men 
without anxiety; he can love and serve 
his brother in the community because 
he knows that both he and they de- 
pend on the same Lord and hope. 

Therefore, the responsibility of stu- 
dent Christians concerning the theme 
of the Evanston Assembly is not so 
much to speculate about the manner 
of the Second Coming as it is to 
acknowledge, proclaim, and give wit- 
ness to him whom they know in their 
hearts and lives to be their Lord and 
hope of the world. The task of the 
SCM facing and following Evanston 
is still evangelism; not demonstration 
of the rationality of its faith in Christ, 
but living witness to him on whose 
person and work all Christian faith is 
founded, “Christ—the Hope of the 
World.” 
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Are you sure this is the right road? 
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CAMPUS ROUNDUP 


Auburn Prof Quizzes 
Students on Red Writings 





An Auburn professor went out on 
the limb recently when he conducted 
a survey in one of his classes as to 
whether five selections of writing 
were clearly communistic or non- 
communistic. 

Professor Mitch Sharpe of the Au- 
burn faculty asked his twenty-four 
students to read five paragraphs and 
decide individually whether these 
writings were pro-Red. 

The paragraphs were taken from 
five well-known sources. Two of these 
were communistic articles and three 
of them were definitely noncommu- 
nist. The sources of the paragraphs 
were not given on the exam. 

Students simply marked “Yes” if 
they thought the writing was commu- 
nistic and “No” if they did not. 

Here are the results of Professor 
Sharpe's survey as they were reported 
in the Auburn Plainsman, student 
newspaper. 


1) Black Beauty by Anna Sewell 
Yes 3. No 21 
2) The Bulwark by 
Dreiser 
Yes6 No 18 
3) Speech 


Theodore 


delivered before the 





U.S. Senate by Sen. McCarthy, 
March 30, 1950. 
Yes9 No 15 
4) Crito by Plato 
Yes 21 No3 
5) Ten Days That Shook the World 
by John Reed 


Yes 15 No@YQ 


The articles by the communists are, 
of course, numbers two and five. It is 
significant that a majority of the class 
named Plato along with John Reed as 
being a Red writer. 

Professor Sharpe made these obser- 
vations about the answers: “that Sena- 
tor McCarthy is somewhat fuzzy in his 
speeches before the Senate; that a 
communist writer can write a novel 
without appearing communistic; that 
Plato was born approximately 2,274 
years ahead of his time.” 

Of all these figures the most amus- 
ing is that nine Auburn students felt 
that a paragraph from one of Mc- 
Carthy’s speeches appeared to be 
communistic to them. McCarthy had 
better watch out. He will be investi- 
gating himself before this thing is all 
over. 

—The Vanderbilt Hustler 
On Beer and Sex 

A survey conducted recently by 

Newsweek magazine indicated that 


Worship service at the Wesley Foundation at Georgia Tech in Atlanta shows a small reproduction 
of the worship center used at the National MSM Conference in Lawrence, Kansas. 
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beer and sex are less prominent on the 
average college campus nowadays. . . . 

Regarding world problems and poli- 
tics, the survey noted these trends: 
“collegians devote little thought to 
international troubles or politics; many 
accept McCarthyism, although a good- 
ly number in every institution ques- 
tion its methods. Students are wary 
of ‘anything with a Red tinge!” A 
Northwestern coed said, “you want to 
be popular, so naturally you don't ex- 
press any screwy ideas. To be popular, 
you have to conform.” 


—The Purple and White 
Millsaps College 


Students Want to Vote 

City CoHege students want to vote! 

At least that’s what a poll of some 
four hundred City Collegites con- 
ducted by the Collegian on the 15- 
year-vote question shows. 

Out of that small but representa- 
tive total, 231 felt that Congress 
should include 18-year-olds among 
the nation’s voters. Some 197 students, 
though, felt they and their fellow non- 
voters should be denied the privilege, 
while approximately 22 students of- 
fered no opinion. 


Voting Age 

Those who favored a decrease in 
the voting age felt the responsibilities 
of taxation and probable army service, 
coupled with the training provided by 
high school civics courses and the 
“school of hard knocks,” warranted 
passing of the voting privilege to 
them. 

The dissenters felt, on the other 
hand, the general Jack of political 
maturity of the teenagers and its re- 
sultant threat to the already poor 
standards of candidate selection prev- 
alent in this country should obviously 
eliminate any immediate thought of 
voting age reduction. 

In its search for factors which might 
influence the opinions of the poll par- 
ticipators the Collegian included cer- 
tain questions which might bring these 
effects to light. Included were age. sex, 
political leaning, and draft status (if 


male ). 
—Los Angeles Collegian 
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BOOKS: 


Reviews by Roger Ortmayer 
| eigen my freshman year in col- 
lege, my English teacher suggested 
a number of books I ought to read. 
Among them was one which fit the mood 
of self-recrimination and pessimism into 
which I was falling, The Modern Temper. 
Joseph Wood Krutch was the author and 
in that highly pessimistic document he 
did, at many points, accurately estimate 
the forlorn plight of modern man. 

Since my college days, as I read his 
reviews of drama and literature, and as I 
delighted in some of his volumes on na- 
ture and the good life in the country, I 
wondered just what had happened to the 
temper of Mr. Krutch. He himself gives 
help, having an important sequel to this 
volume of twenty-five years ago, The 
Measure of Man (Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., $3.50). He takes a delight in 
probing and puncturing the pompous 
claim of the social scientists who think 
man is simply a product of conditioning 
and environment; the soothsayers that 
think they can create Utopia by getting 
into the driver’s seat and then condition- 
ing all men into their kind of good so- 
ciety; the forecasters who are convinced 
there is a science of man which will en- 
able one ultimately to predict every 
turn and twist of humankind. 

In the midst of this contemporary con- 
sistory there is, he says, the “stubborn 
fact of consciousness.” It cannot be dis- 
missed with the insulting labels some 
social and psychological scientists use, 
such as “epiphenomenon.” He denies that 
watching Pavlov’s dogs is any good rea- 
son for saying free will is dead; that 
what is true of a rat is true of a man. 
We have a chance left to think again, 
but not unless such disciplines as the 
social sciences are interested in locating 
the sources and the techniques of free- 
dom in the human being, instead of in- 
sisting it is dead. 

If man is to be free we must have 
faith in his responsibility. If he is simply 
a product of conditioning, of environment 
and cannot make his own choices and be 
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Hreedom 


and the 


Moder Temper 


held responsible for them, then all hope 
is gone. 

For a many thoughtful and earnest 
people there is only one great radio re- 
porter today—ElImer Davis. The reasons 
why they think so are clear in his 
new book, But We Were Born Free 
(Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., $2.75). 

Mr. Davis takes us “through the peril- 
ous night” of one of the most trenchant 
and hard-hitting discussions of Mc- 
Carthyism now in print, the attempts of 
such as Senator Bricker to improve on 
“the Founding Fathers,” handling of 
news and truth in the open field of “Con- 
gressional jurisprudence,” plus the haz- 
zards of “perpetual jeopardy,” and “the 
pertinent excerpt.” Elmer Davis examines 
many of the recent Congressional in- 
vestigations and the persons who make 
them. The conclusion is that they are 
aimed at destroying America, if America 
is the land of the free. They make it im- 
possible to get at the truth and if the 
truth cannot be seen men cannot make 
up their minds on the issues. They can 
only follow the leader. Even some of the 
most respectable and high-minded Sena- 
tors have operated in a committee and 
then voted in such a way that one re- 
porter could insist, “Yesterday Senator 
wrestled with his con- 
science. He won.” 

George Orwell first introduced most of 
us to doublethink in 1984, that world of 
self-deception and training of the mem- 
ory to say that white is black and black 
is white. Davis insists we can defeat the 
attack on freedom of the mind if enough 
will stand up against it. Such certainly 
implies the defeat of McCarthy, for more 
than any other man he has done serious 
injury to the United States in the popu- 
larization of doublethink, in the spread 
of suspicion and distrust and hatred 
among ourselves—the best formula for 
failure. 





POINT FOUR 
We have had in operation a practical 
program for the extension of freedom, 


known as Point -Four. Shirt-Sleeve Diplo- 
macy by Jonathan B. Bingham (John 
Day Company, Inc., $4) is a description 
of this program in action. 

I remember riding an airplane in the 
Middle East when my seat companion, a 
turbanded Arab, asked me if I were a 
Point Four worker. I replied, “No, I am 
not.” I shall never forget the disappoint- 
ment in his face—I was just another 
American on the loose. But a Point Four 
person seemed to be the kind in which 
he was really interested. 

And there is no question but that 
much of the world is interested in Point 
Four. The author, son of a former U. S. 
Senator now practicing law in New York 
City, was for some time a deputy admin- 
istrator of the Technical Cooperation Ad- 
ministration. He avoids trying to give 
simple answers or saying this is the only 
way of meeting the totalitarian threat. 
But he certainly believes Point Four is 
casting light on what is possible and 
what is impossible, and that it is prepar- 
ing the way for progress and for peace. 

Kermit Eby insists the delusions and 
generalities which would destroy us are 
the work of a hoodlum devil. He is not 
so much concerned with academic dis- 
cussion or metaphysical speculation. He 
is interested that we find brotherhood in 
action and the implications of what it 
means to love God who is love. 

Mr. Eby begins with an account of his 
Brethren upbringing. The stanch moral- 
ism of that pietistic upbringing con- 
tinues. It is an _ attitude generally 
lacking in religious circles in academic 
communities today. That is why it would 
be good for many professors and students 
who, I am afraid, won't bother to read 
The God in You (The University of 
Chicago Press, $2.50). Incidentally, Ker- 
mit Eby and his assistant in writing this 
book, Ray Montgomery, are both old- 
time contributors to motive. 

The difference between Eby and many 
of his critics is that he knows from expe- 
rience rather than speculation. He has 
involved himself in labor unionism, in 
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direct action for peace and although he 
now is a University of Chicago professor, 
no narrow cloister is going to pen him in. 


KNOWLEDGE OF THE WAY 

James S. Stewart is a distinguished 
preacher of Scotland. He has written a 
volume which “offers advice to preachers, 
tells what results to aim for and what 
to avoid in preaching to be effective.” 

The fact of the matter is, A Faith to 
Proclaim (Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$2.50) is an important book for anyone 


interested in the way of communicating 
the gospel. Whether he is operating in 
a bull session, on radio, on TV, as a 
clergyman, or whether he just wants to 
think about the nature of the Christian 
life, this book is an excellent volume. 

He notes it is not enough to offer peo- 
ple “Christian ideas.” “The most serious 
menace to the Church’s mission is not 
the secularism without, it is the reduced 
Christianity within; the religious gen- 
erality and innocuous attitude of a pallid, 
anemic Christianity. .. .” 





DIPLOMACY AND WAR 


Herbert Butterfield, editor of the 
Cambridge Historical Journal, is an 
avowed Christian as well as a first- 
rate historian. He believes that the 
Resurrection, the forgiveness of sins, 
and the Sermon on the Mount must 
be taken seriously by the historian— 
and he is no worse a historian for his 
faith. Indeed, current journals whose 
perspective is far different rank him as 
a leading scholar. 

In Christianity, Diplomacy, and 
War (Abingdon Press, 1953, $1.75), 
Butterfield shows how Christianity of- 
fers special insight into the problems 
of international order, and he defends 
a fantastic thesis: the idea of the 
“limited war” for the twentieth cen- 
tury. (Many a scholar, clergyman, or 
office secretary has been hauled before 
congressional committees for trial as 
a witch for less than that!) Butterfield 
thinks Christianity contains principles 
that free men from the blindness of 
mere partisanship and enable them to 
think and act with humility and 
charity, so their nations can learn to 
limit their aggressiveness and achieve, 
inch-by-inch, some victory over the 
jungle in their relationships. Total se- 
curity, he says, is not possible in this 
dangerous universe, but men can at- 
tain a tolerable international order, 
despite the daily threats, the crises, 
the showdowns, and the hysterical 
cries for vengeance against the enemy. 
A small number of committed Chris- 
tians, he says, can change the whole 
face of the globe, so that war itself 
can be limited in power, scope, and 
destructiveness. 

A prime target for Butterfield is the 
idea of a “war for righteousness.” He 
shows that when men are fighting for 
“morality” or “Christian civilization,” 
their wars mount in hatred, fury, and 
destructiveness. Self-righteousness, a 
disease especially prevalent in interna- 
tional affairs since 1914, blinds com- 
batants to the sins of their own nation 
and paints the enemy as totally de- 
praved. This gives vaster scope to 





war's furies—obliteration bombings, 
Hiroshimas, starvaticn blockades, un- 
conditional surrenders, destruction of 
states, hysterical war crimes trials. 

But if war is seen as “only the serv- 
ant of a negotiated peace,” and if the 
very idea of a war to establish right- 
eousness is rejected, then the scope 
of war is narrowed. If men will admit 
they are fighting for Persian oil and 
not seek to justify their conflict as a 
“war for righteousness,” it will be 
easier to fight for limited ends, easier 
to compromise. But it becomes sin to 
stop short of total victory once they 
are committed to the vindication of 
morality. 

All this is true. The difficulty here, 
however, is that man being moral and 
responsible, cannot engage in the 
bloodiest of all business without a 
noble reason. This is all the more rea- 
son, Butterfield counters, for the un- 
masking of holy crusades and for pro- 
moting the understanding that war is 
justified only for limited aims—for 
defense. The UN, he says, returned to 
the old concept of limited war in Ko- 
rea “to rectify a local evil” without 
seeking to destroy the power or system 
which the UN regarded as responsible 
for the aggression. 

Christianity helps us see that our 
own nation is never as virtuous as her 
apologists assume her to be, and that, 
while there is depravity in the enemy 
camp, the frank facing of our own 
sins will clarify our vision and improve 
our judgment. It will help us under- 
stand that, under God, we and the 
enemy are members of the same club, 
subject to the same passions and fail- 
ings, so that in the hour of conflict, 
defeat, or victory we will remember 
our own iniquities and temper all ac- 
tions with mercy—“civilization itself 
requires the doctrine of the forgive- 
ness of sins.” 

It is an idea we might look into, but 
it is a subversive idea from a series of 
subversive pamphlets: the New Testa- 
ment. 

—Wooprow A. GEIER 
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Stewart insists we must be confronted 
with the Gospel. “If you believe what 
you'd like in the Gospel,” said Augustine, 
“and reject what you'd like, it is not the 
Gospel you believe but yourself.” Cer- 
tainly one of the important aspects of 
this book is the consciousness of Christ 
as the Lord of history and this soul- 
searching experience to hear Christ say, 
“I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world.” 


Writing from the perspective of Scotch 
Presbyterianism, but from the land where 
he has become Bishop of the Church of 
South India, Lesslie Newbigin examines 
what the nature of the Church is for an 
ecumenical age in The Household of 
God (Friendship Press, $2.75). 

He explores his subject in a responsi- 
ble fashion and from a provocative angle. 
The Church is not to be defined by what 
it is, but by the end to which it moves. 
But that is not to whitewash the Church. 

It is particularly pertinent that New- 
bigin should insist that church unity in 
terms of federation is a snare and a 
delusion. It is so because such federations 
dodge the heart of a problem, leaving 
each sect free to “enjoy its own particular 
sort of spirituality . . . the sort of unity 
which focuses not on the Word and 
Sacraments of the Gospel in the setting 
of a local congregation, but at the con- 
ference table in the committee room.” 

This is an important book and one 
which those interested in the World 
Council discussions must seriously con- 
sider. 


Another Scotsman member of the 
Church of South India, J. R. McPhail, 
writes somewhat more simply concerning 
the nature of Christian doctrine, The 
Way, The Truth and The Life (Oxford 
University Press, $3.50). The Reverend 
Mr. McPhail is a professor of English at 
Madras Christian College in Tambaram. 
This book must be a result of his teaching 
experience with young Indians in guiding 
them to an understanding of the articles 
of Christian faith and its meaning in 
daily life. Perhaps its cogency is in part a 
result of this necessity to be simple, to be 
direct and yet not to escape profound 
intellectual problems, nor twist the doc- 
trine to conform to an opinion. 


E. Stanley Jones is another contem- 
porary church leader with long experi- 
ence in India. He continues his list of 
devotional books with a guide for 365 
days, Growing Spiritually (Abingdon 
Press, $1.50). Dr. Jones speaks of per- 
sonal involvement often in new perspec- 
tive. This is not the false casting away of 
worry and trouble—of “going out into 
the world and relaxing’—which some 
false prophets preach today, but if fol- 
lowed diligently will help to bring good 
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temper. self-control and a certain amount 
of peace into the life of the faithful. 


The lucidity and ease which have char- 
acterized the translations by J. B. Phillips 
of portions of the New Testament are 
transferred to the immediate and per- 
sonal type of prose which he uses in 
radio broadcasts. 

A collection of his broadcast addresses 
has been gathered under the title Plain 
Christianity (The Macmillan Company, 
$1.65). They are conversational in tone. 
They are immediate and personal. Many 
sentences are pointed with wit and im- 
mediate in their significance. 

It does seem that his attempt to be 
familiar and direct and to make pictures 
talk out of the abstract forces Mr. Phil- 
lips, at times, to make God a kind of big 
brother. For instance, on the matter of 
sin, “But please don’t think for a mo- 
ment that it gives God any pleasure to 
make you feel sinful, or to humiliate you. 
God is much too big a person for that. 
But once you have seen a bit of the 
real God in Jesus Christ and have started 
to cooperate with what he shows you to 
be his plan, I am afraid you are bound to 
feel soiled and flabby and a bit of a fool. 
But don’t worry. God can put all that 
straight: after all, he’s the only one who 
has the right to forgive.” There is such 
a thing as being simple and there is such 
a thing as oversimplifying. They are not 
necessarily the same thing. 

On the other hand, he does make 
Christian truths clear and plain and they 
have all the immediacy of a conversa- 
tional broadcast for most of us. 


CONFIDENTIALLY 


In confidence, many Eliot devotees will 
admit that much of their clamor is the 
result of their uncertainty as to exactly 
what Eliot is about. This is not to dis- 
parage one of the most important of con- 
temporary poets, dramatists and critics 
but to say that he is not always the 
clearest of authors. 

We feel, sometimes, like Sir Claude 
trying to figure out what to say to Lady 
Elizabeth, when Eggerson insists, 

She has too much respect for your busi- 
ness genius. 

But it’s true she believes she has what she 
calls “guidance.” 

Sir Claude 

Guidance. That’s worse than believing in 
her judgment: 

We could argue about that. You can’t 
argue with guidance. 

Some of the Eliot critics seem to have 
had special guidance so that they can 
assert with confidence each analogy. The 
nice thing about The Confidential Clerk 
by T. S. Eliot (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, $3) is that it is good and 
spritely reading in itself and those who 
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Recent pamphlets helpful in 
understanding the issues of the 
Second Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches are now 
available. “Evanston Issues” (35 
cents) is a study guide to the Sec- 
ond Assembly prepared by Ralph 
Hyslop. His pamphlet puts the 
conference in the context of the 
development of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and suggests the 
relevance of the theme to the dif- 
ferent areas of church life with 
which the Assembly must struggle. 

“Evanston Notebook” (50 cents) 
by James W. Kennedy is a more 
“popular” attempt to interpret 
World Council matters in a study 
booklet. 

“Evanston and Everywhere” (20 
cents) is essentially resource mate- 
rial which presents in all too brief 
form questions and evaluations 
which different groups about the 
world have made in preparation 
for Evanston. 

All of these may be ordered 
from the World Council of 
Churches, 156 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, N. Y. 











are looking for esoteric overtones will 
also find them. 

In many respects I find this new play 
more profoundly religious than some of 
the rather obvious religiosity of The 
Cocktail Party. The play touches upon 
our insecurities and the need for endur- 
ing love and certainly this is at the heart 
of man’s religious passion. 


Last summer when in New York City, 
I noticed in the Times announcement of 
evening services at the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine, Dean Pike and Chap- 
lain Krumm were giving dialogue serv- 
ices, alternating in roles of Skeptic and 
Believer. I wanted to go but my train 
left town. 

Now I find that I am going to have the 
benefit of these sermons anyway. James 
A. Pike and John M. Krumm, Road- 
blocks to Faith (Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
$2.25). 

In these conversations they have not 
tried to skirt around profound religious 
issues and they are the issues which are 
at the heart of the mission of the church 
to the campus: scientism, relativism, 
moralism, nihilism and religious isola- 
tionism. These are the roadblocks the 
person on the campus finds in the way of 
faith. Pike and Krumm help to remove 
them. 


REFERENCE 


A good reference work is one which 
will probably not be outdated in a life- 
time. For such volumes, the person 
building a library should be willing to 
make a sacrifice. 

Cassell’s Encyclopaedia of World Lit- 
erature (Funk & Wagnall’s Company, 
$25) is a two-volume study in exactly 
that category. Time will make new sup- 
plements necessary, but the body of data 
gathered into this encyclopaedia is so 
carefully treated it will be a basic work 
of literary scholarship for the next gen- 
eration. 

This is the kind of reference work 
which is fun just to pick up and read. 
Anyone who uses books should make 
every effort to place this reference work 
in his library. It treats eighty-three dif- 
ferent literatures (including Eskimo— 
did you know there is an Eskimo litera- 
ture?). It is gratifying to know, also, 
that the English editors of this work have 
called upon the skills not only of scholars 
and linguists but also important literary 
figures from different traditions, such as 
William Saroyan and André Maurois. 


AUDIO-VISUAL GUIDE 


Audio-Visual Resource Guide (3rd 
edition) (National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 79 E. 
Adams St., Chicago 11, Illinois, $5.50) 
is getting bigger and bigger. It is a 
cumulative edition of evaluations re- 
leased from 1948 through 1953. 

The evaluations are classified topically, 
and indexed both topically and by title. 
There is a chapter on “Sources of Audio- 
Visual Materials” plus one on “Agencies.” 

It is hard to see how a center that is 
doing much with audio-visuals could af- 
ford to be without this definitive guide. 


PHAMPLET 


A new pamphlet of special interest to 
those who plan religious services on the 
college campus has been published by 
the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, “And Crown Thy Good: a 
manual on interreligious cooperation on 
the college campus” (National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y., 25 cents). 

This is a practical pamphlet that seeks, 
on the basis of studies, to locate the 
possibilities of cooperation in religious 
programs on the campus. It will probably 
be of greatest use to those in larger uni- 
versities, but the smaller colleges will 
find principles and basic policies which 
will apply in their situations. It includes 
a somewhat extensive bibliography and 
a list of agencies which will be helpful 
in securing material, speakers and advice. 
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Herbert Butterfield May, 
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tional Issues Oct.. 
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Bringing Pathos Into Focus Dec., 
Dried Fig. A. bv Joseph W. Carlo Avr 
Drinking in College, by Albion Roy King 

Oct., 


E 
Easter: 

Svmbols of Eastertide Apr.. 
The Time of Triumph (carol service) 
Apr.. 

Easton. W. Burnet. Jr. 
How to Read the Bible Dec.. 
Is the Bible Alive Today? Nov.. 


Ecumenical: 
Good and Disturbing Leader. A Jan., 
World Council of Churches Scholarship 
Program Jan., 
Editorials (Roger Ortmayer) 


“An Underdone Puddinghead” Jan.., 


Don’t Standardize Me! Oct. 
Ever Try to Quit? Apr. 
Holy Club, The May 
Satan Knows the Way Nov. 
Stuck on the Horns Feb. 
Theology! What's That? Mar. 
Yet to Come Dec 
Education: 


Campus Freedom and Education Nov., 


Education and Liberty Nov., 
Education and Liberty, by Russel Nye 
Nov., 
Ehrensperger, Harold 
New Men and New Cultures Jan., 
Noble Experiment May, 
Eichenburg, Fritz, April cover 
Eisenhower, Milton S. 
A Measure of Faith Oct.. 
Emil Brunner: Theologian With a Mis- 
sion, by J. Robert Nelson Mar., 
Emme, E. E. 
Jesus’ Principles of Living Feb., 
Espiritu, Augusto Caesar 
Summer Interlude May, 
Evangelism: 
Christ and Everyman Dec., 
Politics Is Evangelism Dec., 
Student Evangels Mar., 
Evanston, 1954, by Elsie Thomas a 
ay, 
Ever Try to Quit? editorial by Roger 
Ortmayer Apr.. 
Evil: 
_ Cult of Evil, The Apr., 
“ . . Except Your Brother Be With 
“You... .” y John J. Vincent Nov., 
Expense Chart, by A. W. Troelstrup Ori., 
F 
Facing the Cultural Crisis, by Philippe 
Maury Jan., 
Faith: 
Measure of Faith, A Oct., 


Fall, Paul H 

Running Away From Yourself 
Farley, Martha Struthers 

See Short-term Missionary Program 
Fergeson, Earl 


Ori., 


What's a Motive ? Apr., 
Ferré, Nels F. 

Towards a Theology of Art in Prot- 

estantism Jan., 


Ficken, Clarence E. 
“American Tragedy, 1953” Dec., 
Fifth Quadrennial MSM Student Con- 


ference Dec., 

See also: Methodist Student Conference 
Fifty to Africa Jan., 
Fine Contribution, A, by James K. 

Mathews : May, 
First Drama Caravan, The, by Jim 

Warren Apr., 
For Those Well Balanced (a poem). by 

Georgia Shaw Apr., 
Franklin. Marvin, Jr. 

The Lure of Athletics Ori., 
Freedom: 

Message to the Church, A Mar.. 

See also: November issue 
Freedom and the Artist, by Robert 

Hodgell Nov., 
Freedom and the Modern Temper 

(books) May. 


Freedom as Viewed by Christian and 
Communist, by Frank L. Cooley Nov., 
Freshman Dreams (cartoons) Ori., 
Fritz, Patricia A. 
See Quotes from Overseas Work Camps 


From Mars to the Garden of Eden 
(books) Oct., 
From Sectarianism to Secularism. by 
Russell Bayliff Oct., 


Fyfe, Walter 
‘The Secular Should Abolish the Sacred 


Apr.., 
G 
Geier, Woodrow 

Review of Christianity, Diplomacy and 
War May, 
Germany’s Experiment in Democracy. by 
Paul Arthur Schilpp Jan., 

Gladden. James W. 
Dating Is Not Extracurricular Ori., 
Will the Sexes Always Battle? Apr., 
Glenn, Carroll (photograph) Nov., 


God: 
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the Promise of God 
Discovering God a 


Christmas: Dec., 
O 


I Seek (a poem) Oct., 
Going Christmas Shopping? by a 
Hazard 
Good and Disturbing Leader, A, by john 
Deschner Jan., 
Gossett, William T. 
The Uneasy State of Freedom Nov., 


Graham, Billy 
Mr. Bevan, Dr. Graham and the People 
Mar., 
See also: Current Scene Apr., 
Gray, Clive 
A Christian Community Is Born at Wil- 


gespruit Mar., 
Greenstein, Fred 
Campus Freedom and Education Nov., 
Grundy, Douglas 
Portrait of a Family in Stained Class 
eb., 
H 
Halstead, Ted and Marcy 
See Short-term Missionary Program 
Hamill, Robert H. 
Three Essentials for Prison-Sitting 
Nov., 
Havea, John 
See Pacific Paradise 
Hazard, Pat 
Going Christmas Shopping? Dec. 
Herald for Elizabeth, by John J. Vincent 
ct. 
Heresy in the Common Room, by Ala- 


stair Hetherington .. Nov., 
Hetherington, Alastair 

Heresy in the Common Room Nov.., 
Hodgell, Robert 

Freedom and the Artist Nov., 
Holt, J. B. 

Our Hope and Christian Outreach May, 
House, Carolyn, February cover 
How Goes the Bill of Rights? by Patrick 


Murphy Malin . Nov.., 
Holy Club, The (editorial), by Roger 
Ortmayer + May, 


Hopper, Stanley Ss. 
Christian Hope in Contemporary Lit- 


erature May, 
How to Read the Bible, by W. Burnet 
Easton, Jr. Dec., 


Hummel, Jo Reynolds 

See Short-term Missionary Program 
Hunter, Allan A. 

Need We Be So Scared? 
Hutson, Harold H 

The College as a Community Ori., 


by Howard Thurman 
Oct.. 
I Would be Scarce (a poem), by David 
Langworthy Jan., 
If I Were a Freshman Again, by _— 
Kefauver 
If the World Is to Be Unified, by og 
vepalli Radhakrishnan Feb.., 


Nov.., 


I Seek (a poem), 


Image and Reality (a poem), by Doris 
Bailey Apr., 
[International relations: 
If the World Is to be Unified Feb., 
Parliament of Man, The Dec., 
Quest for World Peace. The Dec.., 
Why Not Collect the UN? Oct., 


World Community: Now or Never Oct.. 
World Council of Churches Scholarship 
Jan 


Program 
Interpretation (a poem), by Mary Dick. 
erson Bangham Apr.. 

Irwin, Keith 
The Christian Hope Oct., 
Tribulations of Joe Apr.. 
Is the Bible Alive Today? by W. Burnet 

Easton Jr. 


Oov., 
It Happened in Atlanta, by Carl and 
Margaret Bennett Feb.., 


in Student Need Oct.. 


Jacqz, Jane 
e “New Look” 
Japan: 
See New Christian Student Center in 
Tokyo 
Jesus: 


Christ and Everyman Dec.. 
Jesus’ Principles of Living Feb.. 
Psalm 121 Mar.. 
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Jesus’ Principles of Living, by E. E. 
e Feb., 23 
Jones, Bonnie and Jameson 

Pacific Paradise Dec., 20 
Journal of John Woolman, The (intro- 

duced by Thomas S. Kepler) Oct., 44 
Joy and Despair in College Life, by W. 

Robert Rankin Oct., 8 

K 
Kagawa, Umeko 

See Short-term Missionary Program 
Kansas University: 

See Campus Roundup Dec., 42 
Kefauver, Estes 

If I Were a Freshman Again Ori.. 16 
Kelly, Thomas R. 

The Nature and the Ground of Social 

Concern . ae Feb., 1 
Kelly, Walt 

Uncle Pogo So-So Stories Nov., 28 
Kennedy, Gerald 

The Ministry : May. 20 
Kepler, Thomas S. (introduces) 

The Journal of John Woolman Oct., 44 
Kieler, Harold E. 

ROTC Student—What Next After Col- 

lege? ; Mar., 22 
King, Albion Roy 

Drinking in College Oct., 21 
Knight, John L. 

Students’ Favorite Complaints Ori., 20 
Kraft, Virgil A 

Student Evangels Mar., 20 
Kuhn, Robert 

There are many roads (a poem) Dec., 13 

L 
Langworthy, David 

I Would Be Scarce (a poem) Jan., 46 
Lawrence Conference: 

See Methodist Student Conference 
Lester, Muriel 

One Suffers, One Learns, One Enjoys 

Feb., 24 
Library of Christian Classics, reviews by 

Roger Ortmayer ct., 46 
Lilje, Hanns 

Christmas: the Promise of God Dec., 1 
List, Eugene (photograph) Nov., 46 
London Letter 

See John J. Vincent 
Loomer, Bernard M. 

A Theology of Freedom Nov., 8 
Love Is to Be Applied, by G. Bromley 

Oxnam May, 4 
Love, Ruth Winfield 

Man: His Culture, His Art, His Religion 

Jan., 1 
Ludlow, William 
Written after hearing of the death of 
Clarence Tucker Craig an., 18 
Lure of Athletics, The, by Marvin 
Franklin, Jr. Ori., 12 
M 
Madonna: A Problem for Protestants. 
e, by George Paris Dec., 24 
Malin. Patrick Murphy 

How Goes the Bill of Rights? Nov., 27 
Man and the Mountain, The, by Gus 

Browning Apr., l 
Man: His Culture, His Art, His ae. 

by Ruth Winfield Love 1 
Man ge Was Put in a Cage, The. Yo 

Rollo May Nov., 29 
Marching Orders! by Glenn Olds Mar. 5 
Marlow. Bill and Betty 

See Short-term Missionary Program 
Masters and Men. by John J. Vincent 

May, 37 
Mathews, James K. 

A Fine Contribution May, 34 
Mathias, Bob (photograph) Ort. i 
Maurice, F. D. 

See A Theological Basis 
Maurv, Philippe 

Facing the Cultural Crisis Jan., 6 
Mav, Rollo 

The Man Who Was os in a Cage Nov., 29 
McAllister. James L., 

The Christian Hope fen Students May. 13 
MeCall. Eddie Lee 

Vacation Time: Let’s Make It Count! 

Feb., 9 
McCulloh. Gerald O 
Christ in Historic Symbol Feb.. 15 


Christ—The Hope of the World . May, 15 
Christmas Symbols in Christmastide 
ce, 6 
Symbols of Eastertide ape. 4 
McGill, Ralph 
Wash Brains or Else—! Mar., 27 
McLean, Jim, March cover 
Measure of Faith, A, by Milton S. Eisen- 
I ea Pech tranche bic dea e/a ae, 2 
Men-Women Relations: 
Divorce and Interfaith Marriage Nov., 40 
Mystery of Love and Marriage Oct., 29 
Various Disciplines and a Serious Look 
oer Feb., 31 
Message to the Church, A, by Methodist 
Council of Bishops ............... Mar., 28 
Mestrovic, Ivan 
See Art 
Methodist Service Projects, 1954 Feb., 30 
Methodist Student Conference: 
See January issue 
See also: Behind the Scenes (pictures) 
Mar., 7 
Marching Orders! ........... Mar 5 
Methodist Youth Takes Stand on N ational 
Issues, by Roger Burgess ... Oct., 47 
Michael, Archbishop ......... May, 5 
Militarism: 
— Lessons from an - 
Trrreee ree tT DB) 
ROTC Student—What Next After Col- 
RRR ET OCs See Mar., 22 
So This Is the ‘Army! Jan., 43 
Students and the Draft Oct., 31 
Ministry, The, by Gerald Kennedy May, 20 
Minus, Paul 
The Quest for World Peace Dec.. 22 
Missions: 
Christian Community Is Born at Wil- 
0 —- 13 
Fifty to Africa 44 
New Christian Student Center in Toky3 a“ 
Mission (from The Australian pwn 
legian) Apr.. 16 
Mitchell, Hobart 
The Time of Triumph Apr., 28 
You and Music Ori., 2 
Mr. Bevan, Dr. Graham and the wensie. 
by John J. Vincent Mar., 24 
Muehl, William 
Christian Freedom and the State . Nov., 21 
Music: 
Waring’s Influence on College Choirs 
Jan., 28 
You and Music Ori., 25 
Mygatt, Tracy D. 
The Parliament of Man Dec., 16 
Mystery of Love and Marriage, The. by 
Robert L. Schlager Oct., 29 
N 
Nabors, Jim (pictures) Oct., 2 
Mar., 7 
Nature and the Ground of Social Con- 
cern, The, (excervt from A Testament 
of Devotion) by Thomas R. Kelly Feb.. 1 
Need We Be So Scared? by Allan A. 
Hunter Nov.. 16 
Nelson, J. Robert 
Emil Brunner: Theologian With a Mis- 
sion Mar., 2 
New Christian Student Center in Tokyo, 
by T. T. Brumbaugh Jan.. 40 
“New Look” in Student Need, The. by 
Jane Jacqz Oct., 38 
New Men and New Cultures, by Harold 
Ehrensperger Jan., 2 
Niebuhr, Reinhold 
See A Theological Basis 
Nihilism as Temptation for Intellectual 
Youth and the Christian Answer. by 
George Crespy Jan., 21 
Noble Experiment, by Harold Ehren- 
sperger May, 24 
Noisy Issues in Quiet Washington. by 
Roger Burgess Nov., 49 
Note on Litmanship. A, by Stephen 
Potter Ori., 30 
Notes on Conferencemanship, by Harry 
E. Smith Dec., 34 
Nve. Russel 
Education and Liberty Nov., 5 
0 
Ohio Wesleyan: 
See “American Tragedy, 1953” 
Olds, Glenn 
motive 
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Marching Orders! Mar., 
One Student’s View of Teachers, by John 
Carr Dec., 
See also: Student Reactions to One 
Student’s View of Teachers Jan., 
One Suffers, One Learns, One Enjoys, by 
Muriel Lester Fe 
One Teacher’s View of Students, by 
Chad Walsh Dec., 
See also: Teacher Reactions to One 


Teacher’s View of Students Jan., 
Orientation: 
See Orientation issue 
Ortmayer, Roger 
Library of Christian Classics Oct., 
Why Not Collect the U.N.? Oct., 


See editorials 


See also: Books 
Our Hope and Christian Outreach, by 

J. B. Holt May, 
Outler, Albert C. 

Thy Kingdom Come for Thine Is the 

Kingdom! Apr., 

Oxnam, G. Bromley 

Love Is to Be Applied May, 

P 

Pacific Paradise, by Bonnie and Jameson 

Jones Dec., 
Palmore, Peyton 

See Short-term Missionary Program 
Pamphlets: 

Bibliography for Freedom Nov., 

Wonderful Paperbacks Oct., 
Paris, George 

The Madonna: A Problem for Prot- 

estants ec., 

Parliament of Man, The, by Tracy D. 

Mygatt Dec., 
Peace: 

Quest for World Peace, The Dec., 


Pfautsch, Lloyd 
Waring’s Influence on College a oni 


an., 
Phillips, James M. 

See Short-term Missionary Program 
Pickering, Doug, December cover 
Poetry: 

Conscious, by Howard Thurman Mar., 

For Those Well Balanced, by Georgia 

Shaw Apr.. 

I Seek, by Howard Thurman Oct., 

Image and Reality, by Doris — 
pr., 
Interpretation, by Mary Dickerson 

Bangham Apr., 
O little town of Bethlehem (para- 

phrase), by Philip Dietterich Dec., 
Pride, by Jo Reynolds Apr., 
Reflections during D139 Discussion, by 


Patsy Thrash Apr., 
There are many roads, by Robert Kuhn 
ec., 

Who has heard. . . , by Peggy Billings 


pr., 


Dec. 


Politics: 
Politics Is Evangelism 
Prayer in Politics Mar., 
Politics Is Evangelism, by William Stri — 
fellow 
Portrait of a Family in Stained Glass. by 
Douglas Grundy .... Feb 
Potter, Stephen 
A Note on Litmanship Ori., 
Praver in Politics, by William String- 
fellow Mar., 
Pride (a poem), by Jo Reynolds Apr., 
Professors Don’t Say It All! by Robert 
Beach Ori., 
Pryce-Jones, Alan 


The Cult of Evil Apr., 
Psalm 121 (photo feature) Mar., 
Purdue University: 

See Campus Roundup Dec.. 
Quest for World Peace, The. by Paul 

Minus Dec.. 
Quillian, Joseph D. 

See Books Oct., 
Quotes from Overseas Work Camps Apr.. 


R 


Race Relations: 
See Campus Roundup—December. Feb- 
ruary, March, April 
Radhakrishnan, Sarvepalli 
If the World Is to Be Unified 


May 1954 


Feb.., 
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Rankin, W. Robert 
Joy and Despair in College Life 
Rasmusson, Richard 
Are You Getting an Education for the 
Whole Man? Apr., 
Red and Black, The, Mar., 
Reflections during D139 Discussion t. 
poem), by Patsy Thrash 
Rejoinder from Some Who Have Sartell 


Oct.. 


(symposium ) May, 

Religious Dance, by Martha eas cong 
Mar., 

Reynolds, Jo 

Pride (a poem) Apr., 
Rigg, Margaret, October cover 
ROTC Student—What Next After Col- 

lege? by Harold E. Kieler Mar., 
Roberts, Preston T., Jr. 

Bringing Pathos Into Focus Dec., 
Rogers, Wiley Kim 

erses from an Egotist’ s Bible Apr., 


“Rumours of Wars,” by John J. Vincent 
Running Away From Yourself, by Paul 
. Fall Ori., 
Russell, Roger E. 
See Quotes from Overseas Work Camps 
Russia: 
A Student Editor Sees Russia May. 


Ss 


Satan Knows the Way 
Roger Ortmayer 

Schilpp, Paul Arthur 
Germany’s Experiment in Democracy 


Jan., 
Schlager, Robert L. 
Divorce and Interfaith Marriages Nov., 
The Mystery of Love and Marriage Oct., 
Science Laboratories as Worship wen 
by J. Richard Spann 
Secular Should Abolish the Sacred. The 


(editorial), by 
Nov., 


by Walter Fyfe ....... Apr., 
Segregation: 

See Campus Roundup . Feb., 
Selective Service: 

Students and the Draft Oct., 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 32 Oct., 
Service of Worship (WSCF) Feb., 


Shacklock, Floyd 
Three’s Fit the New Day of Missions 


May, 

Shaw, Georgia 
For Those Well Balanced (a poem) 
pr., 
Short-term Missionary Program (sym- 
posium) May, 


Shrozuki, Kentaro 

See Short-term Missionary Program 
Shuker, Gregory 

A Student Editor Sees Russia 
Singleton, Claude 

Tenth Anniversary of the Methodist 

Student Fellowship Fund Jan., 

Smith, Harry E 

Notes on Conferencemanship 
So This Is College! Ori 
So This Is the et by Wendell St. pa 


Jan., 
Sockman, Ralph W. 
Changed Persons in Transforming Cul- 


May, 


Dec. 


ture Jan., 
Somers, Wm. D., and family Feb.. 
Soper, David Wesley 
Discovering God Ori., 
Soper, Donald 
See Donald Soper, Prophet for Today 
Apr., 


Spann, J. Richard 
Science Laboratories as Worship Cen- 
ters Apr., 
Spottswood, C. L., Jr. 
See Quotes from Overseas Work Camps 
St. John, Wendell 


So This Is the Army! Jan., 
Strandness. Ben 

What's a Man to Do? Nov.. 
Stringfellow, William 

Politics Is Evangelism Dec., 

Prayer in Politics Mar.. 
Stuck on the Horns (editorial), by Roger 

Ortmayer Feb.. 


Student Editor Sees Russia, A, by Greg- 


ory Shuker May, 
Student Evangels, by Virgil A. — 
ar 
Student Life: 
See College (university) Life 
Student Night Life (pictures' Oct.. 
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Student Reactions to One Student’s —_ 
of Teachers 

—- and the Draft, by Herman Will 

ct.., 

Student’s Prayer, A, by student at Wit- 

tenberg College Apr., 

Students’ Favorite Complaints, by — 


L. Knight 
Summer Interlude, by Augusto chon 
Kspiritu ; ay, 
Summer Service Activities: 
First Drama Caravan, The Apr., 
It Happened in Atlanta Feb., 


Quotes From Overseas Work Camps 


Apr., 
Student Evangels Mar., 
See Vacation Time: Let’s Make It 
Count! Feb., 
Swomley, John M., Jr. 
The Threat of Militarism 
Symbols of Eastertide, by Gerald °O. 
McCulloh Apr., 


T 


Teacher Reactions to One Teacher’s View 
of Students Jan., 
Temple, William 
See A Theological Basis 
Tenth Anniversary of the Methodist Stu- 


dent Fellowship Fund, by Claude 

Singleton Jan., 
Theological Basis, A — mposium) Jan., 
Theology of Freedom, A, by Bernard M. 

Loomer Nov., 
Theology! What’s That? (editorial), by 

Roger Ortmayer Mar., 
There are many roads (a poem), by 

Robert Kuhn Dec., 
Thrash, Patsy 


Reflections during D139 Discussion (a 
poem) Apr 
Threat of Militarism, The, by John Mt 

Swomley, Jr 
Three Essentials for Prison-Sitting, .* 
Robert H. Hamill Nov., 
Three’s Fit the New Day of Missions, by 
Floyd Shacklock . May 
Thurman, Howard 
Conscious (a poem) Mar.., 
Seek (a poem) Oct., 
Thy Kingdom Come for Thine Is the 


Kingdom! by Albert C. Outler Apr., 
Tilson, Everett 
About the Bible (reviews) Dec., 


World Community Now or Never Oct., 
Time of Triumph, The, by Hobart Mit- 

EEE Ea Apr., 
Tonga Islands: 

See Pacific Paradise 
Towards a Theology of Art 

estantism, by Nels F. S. Ferré 
Toynbee, Arnold 

ee A Theological Basis 
Trade-Unions: 

Masters and Men 
Tribulations of Joe, by 


Troelstrup, A. W. 
Expense Chart Ori., 
Truth of the Christmas Story, The, by 
Richard N. Bender Dec., 


U 
Unamuno, Miguel de 
See A Theological Basis 
Uneasy State of Freedom. The, by Wil- 


in Prot- 
Jan., 


May, 
Keith Irwin 
Apr., 


liam T. Gossett Oov., 
University of Georgia: 
See Campus Roundup Mar.. 


Vv 
Vacation Time: Let’s Make It Count! by 
Eddie Lee McCall eb., 
Verses from an Egotist’s Bible (para- 
phrase of Twenty-third Psalm), by 
Wiley Kim Rogers Apr., 
Vincent, John J. 
Billy Graham in London Apr., 
Christ and Everyman Dec. 
Donald Soper, Prophet for Today Apr. 
; Except Your Brother Be With 


You ov., 
Herald for Elizabeth Oct., 


Masters and Men May 

Mr. Bevan, Dr. Graham and the People 
ar 

“Rumours of Wars” Jan., 
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Vocations: What's the Motive? by Earl M. Fergeson I Seek , Oct., 
Deserter from Technology Oct.. 5 Apr.. 19 Science Laboratories as Worship Cen- 
What's the Motive? Apr.. 19 Who has heard... . (a poem), by Peggy ters Apr., 

Billings Apr., 27 Student’s Prayer, A Apr., 
W Why Not Collect the U.N.? by Roger Written after hearing of the death of 
Ortmayer Oct., 17 Clarence Tucker Craig. by William 

Walsh, Chad Wicke, Myron F. Ludlow Jan., 
One Teacher’s View of Students Dec., 29 What Is a College For? Ori. 5 Wyker, Mrs. James D. May, 

Waring’s Influence on College Choirs. by Will, Herman, Jr. 

Lloyd Pfautsch Jan., 28 Students and the Draft Oct., 31 ¥ 


Warren, Jim 
The First Drama Caravan 


Apr., 44 W. Gladden 
Wash Brains or Else—! by Ralph McGill 


Willis, Ann, May cover 


Will the Sexes Always Battle? by James 


Apr., 14 Yet to Come (editorial), by Roger - 


mayer ec., 
You and Music, by Hobart Mitchell Ori., 


Mar., 27 Wirth, Robert, Orientation issue cover a . : 
Watching Washington, by Roger Burgess Wonderful Paperbacks Oct., 45 Young Citizen's National Committee on 
eb., 33. Work Camps: ae ct.. 
Mar., 33 se im rvic ivities oung : S: 
Weihe. Kenneth G. le Sete Acti 4 = Bringing Pathos Into Focus Dec., 
Choosing Professors Ori. 28 Everett Tilson ~ Oct.. 13 Yount, Paul a eee 
Wharton, William P. World Council of Churches (Second As- See Short-term Missionary Program 
Aims and the Man Ori., 14 sembly) ay, 2 
What Is a College For? by Myron F. World Council of Churches Scholarship- Zz 
Wicke Cwi., 5 Program Jan., 23 Zahn. Franklin 
What's a Man to Do? by Ben Strandness Worship: Deserter from Technology Oct., 
Nov.. 1 Christian Hope. The Oct.. 11 Zirkel, Cliff (captions for pictures) Oct.. 
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IT’S NOT TOO LATE to get your copy of “Christ Transforming Culture,” the official report of the Fifth Quadrennial 
MSM Conference held at the University of Kansas, at Lawrence: e 100 excellent photographs, some in full color 
e Speeches of conference leaders: Ralph W. Sockman, Philippe Maury, Harold Ehrensperger, Glenn Olds, Albert Outler, 
Bishop Booth, John O. Gross, Jameson Jones, Everett Tilson, Paul Deats, Charles M. Laymon, and others e Plus many 
other program features « 146 pages in all—the largest, most comprehensve MSM quadrennial report ever made—an 


unusual report. 


A limited number of copies are available at cost—only $1 each. 


Order now from the Department of College and University Religious Life, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 





THE MINISTRY 
(Continued from page 21) 


hard work, make no mistake about that, but it is more 
fun than any job in the world. 

In many ways the greatest privilege of being a minister 
is coming into personal relationships with people in a 
way not open to other men. He will see people at their 
best and at their worst. To him who has been possessed 
by the dream of being a good minister of Jesus Christ, 
there will never come cynicism nor lasting bitterness. So 
often the pathway to God is through personal relations, 
and for the minister, that pathway is plain, straight, and 
bathed in light. 

Let me close this with an incident related by Hans 
Zinsser that has meant very much to me in my ministry. 
He stood in the rain one day, as an obscure doctor was 
buried in a muddy grave on a Serbian battlefield. He was 
glad it was raining, because it obscured the tears which 
he could not hold back. And then he says: 


I felt in my heart, then, that I never could or would 
be an observer, and that, whatever Fate had in store 
for me, I would always wish to be in the ranks, however 
humbly or obscurely; and it came upon me suddenly 
that I was profoundly happy in my profession, in which 
I would never aspire to administrative power or promi- 
nence so long as I could remain close, heart and hands, 
to the problems of disease. (Curtis and Greenslet, The 
Practical Cogitator, Houghton Mifflin, 1945, 270.) 


With every man called to minister to the cure of souls, 


there will abide troubles, temptations, and triumphs, 


these three; but the greatest of these are triumphs. 
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If you don’t have your copies, yet, 
ORDER NOW 
The M S M Study Books for this Quadrennium 
1954-56 
The Conscience of Culture by Everett Tilson, $1 
The Christian Corrective by Glenn Olds, $1 


Worship and the Arts by Roger Ortmayer and Keith 
Irwin, $1 


Changed Persons in Transforming Culture by Mack 
B. Stokes, 25 cents 


Buy the entire set of four books for only $3 and a 
study guide is included free. Order from 


Department of College and University Religious Life 
Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee 





NOW AVAILABLE 


For those who attended the Quadrennial Conference 
at Lawrence 

The voices of Outler, Sockman, Olds, etc., some of the 
music, memories . . . “Christ Transforming Culture.” 
A 12”, nonbreakable vinylite record, L-P. At cost price 
of $5 prepaid to those within the MSM, $7.50 pre- 
paid to others 
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On Floods and Trickles 
by Roger Burgess 


In mid-April three Republican Senators and six Republican Congressmen introduced an- 
other of what has become a long line of bills designed to rewrite the highly illogical 
McCarran-Walter immigration law. The bill would provide for the pooling of unused 
quotas, and would change the base year for determining the immigration quotas as- 
signed. It would also eliminate many of the injustices created by the administration of 
the law as it now exists. 


The bill is a good one. Some of the others introduced in past months have been good 
too. But there appears to be no chance that any of the measures will receive con- 
sideration this session of Congress because of what seems to be a tacit agreement 
against calling up any more immigration legislation. 


President Truman vetoed the McCarran-Walter Act in 1952, stating that it "repudiates 
our basic religious concepts" of the "brotherhood of man." But Congress overrode his 
veto. The act sets an annual immigration quota of 154,637, but at the same time sets 
extreme limitations on the kind of person who can enter the U.S. For instance, no re- 
ligious conscientious objector to war can become a naturalized citizen. This limitation 
alone would have ruled out many figures who made tremendous contributions to American 
history in the past; William Penn for one. 


Quotas assigned to the various nations are based on the distribution of U.S. popula- 
tion according to national origin in 1920 which causes real discrimination against 
southern and eastern Europeans in favor of western and northern European nations. 
Although these countries, like England, Ireland and Germany, do not use their full 
quotas, there is no provision for adjustment. Thus a flood of people desiring entry from 
the eastern countries piles up against the immigration barrier. Opponents of the McCar- 
ran-Walter Act, which include many major church groups, would permit the unused quotas 
to be reassigned to countries with less than 7,000 immigrants a year such as Italy, 
Greece and Austria. 


These examples only hint at the many inconsistencies and discriminations in the Act 
which have caused bad public relations for the U.S. in many parts of the world, and 
which have bogged down the flow of immigrants through the eastern gateway to the U.S. 


Another factor has contributed to the immigration trickle in the East. In the fall of 
1953, President Eisenhower signed the Refugee Relief Act which many church groups hailed 
as being a step that would at least help to counteract some of the damage done to world 
brotherhood by the McCarran Act. It authorized admission of 209,000 refugees and es- 
capees from communism over a period of three years. Yet by March 1, 1954, only four in- 
dividuals had been admitted to the U.S. under its terms. Tremendously intricate and de=- 
tailed security precautions (involving an elaborate investigation of each applicant 
abroad), assurance that each individual will not become an economic risk, checks on re= 
quired sponsors in this country (who must take full responsibility for the applicant) 
etc., have turned what was to be a helpful and sympathetic act on the part of the U.S. 
into a farce. 


At the same time there have been questions raised by reliable publications such as the 
Washington Post and The Reporter magazine as to whether there is any real effort being 
made to clear up the red tape and make the Relief Act work. Of course certain security 
checks are necessary, but it is within the power of those administering the program 
to change those checking procedures into a workable plan which will provide adequate 
protection for this country and at the same time allow a reasonable number of refugees 
to enter each month. At the present rate there will have been only 12 out of a possible 
209,000 individuals admitted by the time the Act expires. 


While the world's migrating population jams up against a jerry-rigged dyke on the 
eastern shore, a strange contrast exists at the southwestern border. Though security 
measures make it highly difficult even for foreign merchant seamen to get shoreleave in 
New York, an unchecked hord of unregistered aliens flows across the Mexican border at 
the rate of 100,000 a month or more than 1,000,000 a year. This migration of "wet- 
backs" has been a constant problem for several decades. The picture is that of tre- 
mendous and elaborate security checks at one corner of the nation and practically no 
security at all at another. 


The Christian Science Monitor recently commented, "Why should international communism 
send its agents into the United States by way of tightly administered ports when any 
night they can walk across a 1,600-mile border patrolled by less than 1,000 men?" 
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Greek: What do you know, the Holy 
Club’s moving in next door. 
Proressor: Do you mean a religious 
center is locating next to your 

fraternity? 

Greek: Right between us and the 
Sig Nus. 

Proressor: Sandwiched between the 
Knights of Alcohol and the 4:30 
Bedders? 

Greek: The dean is worried. He has 
told their director that our fel- 
lows have to have their sleep on 
Sunday morning. 

Proressor: How’s that? 

Greek: They sing hymns and that kind 
of stuff at some unholy hour— 
10 or 11 o'clock in the morning. 

Proressor: Sunday's unholy hour? 

Greek: We have a house rule that 
there is to be no racket between 
6 a.m. and | p.m. on that day. 

Proressor: Nice orderly bunch of 
boys. 

Greek: Of course, it is an improve- 
ment over our old neighbors. 

Proressor: Why? 

Greek: They used to team up with 
other private owners on the street 
and send protesting delegations 
to the administration about every 
three or four months. 





The Holy Club 


Proressor: ‘The Holy Club won't 
howl? 
Greek: Most of them are students, 


even if a little queer, so they un- 
derstand better. 

Proressor: Have your new neighbors 
tried to cramp your style? 

Greek: No, they haven't even tried to 
make us pay for the window we 

- broke. 

Proressor: Did you break it on pur- 
pose? 

Greek: No, quite by accident. Some 
of the boys, coming home one 
night, decided to play a little 
game of football. ‘They lost their 
ball: it went through a window of 
the Holy Club. 

Proressor: Did you offer to pay them 
for the breakage? 

Greek: Not yet. We thought maybe 
they would start a “hassle.” But 
so far, no noise. 

Not 
morning? 
Greek: Not even then. Instead of 
singing hymns in their house they 

go to church. 


PROFESSOR: even on Sunday 


Proressor: Looks to me as if you have 
not much to kick about. Why are 
you worried? 

Greek: Oh, just being there bothers 
us. 


Your consciences hurt 
once in a while? 

Greek: Maybe that is it. You know 
how it is—a Holy Joe can louse 
up the best of parties. 

Proressor: A conscience is an irksome 
thing, isn’t it? 

Greek: I wish they would go away. 

Proressor: Would that relieve your 
conscience? 

Greek: At least it would not be stimu- 
lated so often. 

Proressor: And you hope, would 
atrophy and drop entirely away? 

Greek: Not quite that, just for my 
college days do I want to be free. 
After I graduate and have a family 
I'll revive it. 

Proressor: Just turn it on and off? 

Greek: Let it be dormant for awhile. 

Proressor: Why bother to get it back, 
then? 


PROFESSOR: 


Greek: I admit the necessity of mo- 
rality for stable family and com- 
munity life. 

Proressor: But not for college days? 
Greek: Isn't it pretty well accepted 
we should sow our wild oats? 
Proressor: Maybe it’s the destiny of 
the Holy Joes to remind you of an 
immutable, an inexorable ( being 
in college you understand those 
words, don’t you?) law: “What- 

soever you sow... .” 
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NE must not too intrusively nudge a_ freshman. 
Certainly one must not. if the shove is advice. 
He might push back. 

But, and this is a genial “but.” the new guest who is 
planning to become host, or at least a partner, wants to 
know how to act, what to expect. and upon whom he 
can rely in the new situation. It is a minimum request. 

So this is college? . . . books 
Ph.D's 
honors 
intramurals 
boys (for girls) 
dates 
girls (for boys) 
dorms 
and lots of other things, 
persons and places 
and ideas, especially ideas 
It is required of the campus newcomer that he be not 
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more dense than by nature is befitting. He may be a 
bore and do other peculiar things such as shining a pair 
of suede shoes, but he can still be a student if he loves 
ideas and works with them. He may look elegant as you 
see him strolling along like the perfect student (not too 
perfect for he will have a studied insouciance about 
him), but even if he has the proper waistcoat, bottom 
button unbuttoned, he will not be a student if ideas 
have no effect upon him. Without ideas he won't be 
a student, even if he looks like one. There is one thing 


But he has a tradition of which he is guardian and 
custodian. The tradition of ideas. 

Even so, college is many things—hundreds of things. 
That is why the old grad sounds a little weird when he 
starts to recollect. It is so many things it eludes item- 
izing. 


common to all institutions of higher learning in this land 
—they love the student. Studenthood is the vocation 
they exist to serve. It is their tradition. 

They may not hold to traditions with the tenacity of the 
English, where, for instance, the vice-chancellor of Cam- 
bridge University has the legal right to hang any under- 
graduate who is caught playing marbles on the King’s 
Parade. The dean is not going to hang anybody for fail- 
ing to become a student, and playing with marbles in- 
stead of ideas. He may want to, but he won't. 





Perhaps it could best be said to be an experience—an 
experience in a community of persons searching for 
ideas, a sprawling, teeming, dreaming and haunting com- 
munity, where there is a peculiar kind of fun in getting 
confused. 

Power to you as you join that community. 
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If you were a freshman again, what would you emphasize in 
your college years? 

If I were entering college this year, I would think of my next 
four years as an adventure in understanding. I would see it as 
a chance to gain a deeper knowledge of the world, of people, and of myself. 
Entering college with this in mind, I would emphasize the activities— 
curricular and extracurricular—that would help me to develop a satisfying 
pattern of life. I would look for courses, for teachers, and for friends to help 
me grow in mind and spirit. I would seek for knowledge of life rather 
than merely for facts, using facts only as tools to help me understand the 
infinite richness of life, my own life and the life of others. I would seek for 
understanding of career opportunities and of my competence to succeed 
in a chosen field. 

Is a liberal arts education still important? 

A liberal arts education is still important. It always will be if 
it continues to be defined as the kind of learning experience 
that frees one from ignorance, fear, and intolerance. Charles 
Morgan has described better than I can what a liberal arts education is and 
why it is the necessary foundation for every career. He said: “He whom 
we love and remember . . . will pull the curtain away from the classroom 
window and let us see our own heaven with our own eyes. And this enable- 
ment of mankind, I take to be the function of true education, for the very 
word means a leading-out, and to lead out the spirit of man, through the 
wise, liberating self-discipline of learning and wonder, has been the glory 
of great teachers and of great universities since civilization began to flower.” 
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By Oveta Culp Hobby 





motive’s editor has directed five questions to the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare of the United States. 
Mrs. Hobby’s answers help this year’s freshman to relate 
himself to his opportunities on today’s campus. 








Why does the Government think it important to defer good students from military service in 














4 
iin order that they might attend college? 

— The Government defers superior students from military service because the public recognizes that 
be trained minds are a vital element in national security. The technician, the scientist, the teacher, and 
self, | the philosopher give strength to a nation as surely as do guns, planes, and bombs. Deprive a nation of its 
bias trained and creative minds and it has no need of intricate weapons. Moreover, it will soon have nothing worth 
ying defending. 

nelp What professions or vocations seem to be in need of the best-trained college and university grad- 
on uates today? 

the The fields that need superior college and university graduates today are too numerous to mention. 
: for We need engineers and scientists—Russia is reported to be graduating more of them than we are 











‘eed | at present. We need teachers—85,000 more of them are urgently needed this year by the elementary schools 
alone. We need doctors, nurses, social workers. We need men and women who will serve Federal, State, and 
local governments as career employees. But what we need most of all are young people who will enter these 
ye if | careers and others of their choice with a sense of dedication. It is not what kind of work a man does but the 
ence | quality of spirit, heart and mind which he puts into it that determines his value. 











arles Is it a good idea to train for government service while in college or university? 

and College is indeed the time to begin to train for government service. There are many special skills 
hom and professions which modern government needs—scientists, economists, educators, lawyers, ac- 
oom countants, chaplains—in fact it would be hard to mention any occupational skill that government 





ible- | does not need and use. If you have a deep desire to serve your fellow men, government needs you. It can use 
very | your talents best if you recognize your responsibility to all the people, not just special groups; if you are skill- 
. the | ful in negotiation, in getting along with other people, in understanding diverse points of view. If you do not 
slory | merely learn, but make a part of your behavior the knowledge and skills your college offers, you will be the 
ver.” | kind of person government needs. 
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What Is a College For? 


By Myron F. Wicke 


Board of Education, 


FRIEND who has for many years 
been engaged in college main- 
tenance work once remarked in a mo- 
ment of discouragement: “This would 
be a good job if it weren't for the 
students.” 
He is not, of course, the first college 
official to opin- 
ion, for students can at times be most 


express such an 
exquisitely irritating. Nevertheless, a 
college exists only for the students. 
If there are no students, there is no 
college. 

This does not mean that the stu- 
dents should manage the college. Far 
from it. It means, however, that an 
educational institution must be evalu- 
ated in terms of what it does for stu- 
dents. 

The college exists to grant oppor- 
self-realiza- 
tion. Woodrow Wilson, an educator 


tunity—opportunity for 


before he was a_ statesman, once 
wrote: “You cannot educate a man: 
he must do that for himself.” This is 
the heart of the matter. A college is 
opportunity—no more and no less. 
But no student should underestimate 


the opportunity. 


N EXT to the student in importance 
is the teacher. Some college professors 
are inclined to resent the suggestion 
that the college does not exist pri- 
marily for themselves. Nevertheless 
those who understand that students 
come first are almost invariably the 
best teachers. You can measure this 
for yourself by studying faculty atti- 
tudes toward students, and by observ- 
ing the ways in which their materials 
are made relevant and exciting to stu- 
dents. It is clear, at any rate, that a 
college exists to bring students and 
teachers together in an environment 
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most favorable to intellectual growth. 

A student body and a faculty join 
to create a unique community. It is 
a type of community duplicated no- 
where else in its possibilities for in- 
tensity of aim and richness of intel- 
lectual fellowship. Here again it is to 
be remembered that these are only 
opportunities, for many students es- 
cape their college days without learn- 
ing to know the value of their teach- 
ers. 

College curricula vary considerably, 
but they always embody the faculty 
plan for balanced and patterned in- 
tellectual experience. Every required 
course represents a considered pur- 
pose. It is crucial that the student 
understand why he is doing what he 
is doing. He has a right to ask many 
questions about the requirements. 
One warning may be in order. Stalk- 
ing the corridors of every campus 
building is a popular and ancient 
ghost whispering exactly what stu- 
dents like to hear—that courses are 
not the real reason for coming to 
college, and that activities are far 
more important than is the intellectual 
quest. Students ought not to be mis- 
led by so pleasant a fiction. If the 
courses are not vital, the best part of 
a student’s time on campus and much 
of the income 
wasted. But the course of study in 
the hands of an imaginative, sym- 
pathetic faculty is the strength of the 
college. 


college are being 


CotLecr curricula are aimed in 
four directions at the same time. The 
first is to help the student to develop 
essential skills necessary to competent 
living. The work in communications 
illustrates this 


aim, centering as_ it 


does especially in the ability to dis- 
criminate among things. The second 
is to initiate (the job will not end in 
college) a systematic exploration of 
the world in which life is lived, so 
that men and women may feel com- 
fortably at home with the universe. 
The sciences and philosophy illustrate 
this aim, but nearly every college dis- 
cipline has its contribution to make. 
The third is to work at a technique for 
an examination of the meaning of 
things, and it may be illustrated by 
religion, philosophy, literature, soci- 
ology and economics. Every well- 
taught course will at least raise the 
question of meaning and of value. 

A fourth aim is vocational explora- 
tion. Since this is in many cases the 
most misunderstood objective, I will 
discuss it at more length a little later. 

A sound curriculum ought to be less 
a series of individual courses—to be 
studied and passed one after another 
and then forgotten—than a unified 
approach to the same fundamental 
issues from various points of view. 
Literature, for example, will raise in- 
numerable questions of philosophy. 
religion, sociology, economics, history 
and psychology. Sociology will be 
deeply concerned with history, psy- 
chology, religion, economics. The 
major issues are always the same— 
what man is, how he can best live 
with his fellows, his relationship to 
God, what is good, and what things 
mean. These questions will continue 
to be the primary ones long after 
college days are forgotten. Your ap- 
proach to them will determine to a 
large extent the tone of your life and 
the satisfactions to be found in the 
essential activities of living. 

The implication is, of course, that 
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the college opportunity is basically 
intellectual. This does not mean that 
it is solely intellectual, for the emo- 
tional life, the motivations and the 
ideals of human beings must also 
be brought under intelligent scrutiny. 
Motives and ideals represent strange 
complexes of ideas and emotions. The 
use and abuse of the emotions is 
a major problem in college curricu- 
lum, and properly so, since out of the 
feelings arise many of our successes 
and failures. Nevertheless, a college 
is concerned primarily with the in- 
telligence, and with the reasonable 
way of life. 

Since this is the case, it is natural 
that college plans rest heavily upon 
the proper use of the book. It is no 
pious hypocrisy to say that the library 
is the heart of the campus. This must 
always be so. 

People are justifiably suspicious of 
excessive bookishness, for an undue 
dependence upon books may make a 
spectator, rather than a participant, in 
the business of life. Intelligent partici- 
pants are more needed than Olympian 
critics. Even so, the student ought not 
to be led from a fear of bookishness 
(which is often a disguise for intel- 
lectual laziness) to the opposite ex- 
treme of acting as though books were 
of no real consequence. Books, prop- 
erly used, are the best of friends, 
Emerson; and to learn the 
proper use of books is one of the real 
reasons for a college. After his college 
days are over, a truly educated person 
will find increasingly that books in- 
spire and direct. He will regard the 
latest roads to 
books and television—as among his 
chief temptations. 


wrote 
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Most students make as their pri- 
mary college aim the development of 
vocational competence. This is a rea- 
sonable objective, since for most of 
us, life must be life in a job. We need 
all the preparation we can get. The 
important point is not to miss the 
point. A straight line may indeed be 
the shortest distance between two 
points, but we must be sure that the 
two points on the line represent our 
start and our determined destination. 


It is easier to elect the shortest path 
than the right direction. 

Now the elementary training avail- 
able in a sound college program is 
bound to have profound effect upon 
later vocational success. Anyone who 
wishes to become a professional chem- 
ist had better become thoroughly at 
home in the laboratory, and ought to 
give himself wholeheartedly to the 
study of his selected field. Competi- 
tion is too strong, and life too short, to 
allow for wasted years when the best 
of opportunities are at hand. Those 
who put off till tomorrow the hard 
work that can be started today, rarely 
get to the point of working hard. 

But along with such prosaic coun- 
sel must be added the word of cau- 
tion. “I was a man,” wrote John 
Stuart Mill, “before I was an English- 
man.” And we are men before we are 
chemists, or physicians, or engineers. 
Technical competence without direc- 
tion and understanding, and without 
commitment to fundamental principle, 
has helped to create the current inter- 
national dilemma, in which the works 
of our hands threaten to be destroyed 
by the failure of our spirits. It is easy 
for society to become a place “where 
wealth accumulates and men decay.” 

Liberal arts colleges have been 
historically training schools for certain 
vocations. Originally they specialized 
in the training of ministers. You have 
heard liberal arts educators say many 
times that a first requirement for 
sound vocational education is that it 
must be broad and general. Perhaps 
this explanation demands explanation. 

Everyone knows, for example, that 
our manners of speaking and writing 
affect other people instantly and at 
times intensely. These manners affect 
employers instantly, too, and over the 
years they have much to do with pro- 
motion to positions requiring closer 
relationships with other people. Like- 
wise the ability to get at once to the 
heart of the problem found in a book, 
a report, or an analysis is the first con- 
dition of advancement in many fields. 
These are, as you may recognize, the 
reasons for the heavy collegiate em- 
phasis upon communications—speak- 
ing, writing, listening—and upon in- 
cisive reading. 


Sam Johnson once recommended 
that prospective writers give their 
days and nights to the study of Addi- 
son. Students with high vocational 
ambitions had better give their days 
and their nights to the study of vigor- 
ous, effective speaking and writing, 
and to concentrated, speedy reading. 
It is the primary vocational training. 
Paraphrasing Quintilian, we must 
mend our speech lest it mar our 
fortunes. 


I; is vocationally important also— 
if we have dealings with others—to 
know why men and women act as 
they do. Knowledge of human moti- 
vation is the first requisite for leader- 
ship. We must understand not only 
why others act like human beings, 
but why we do ourselves. A college 
exists to help us discover what is 
“making us tick.” This is, of course, 
no quick and easy study, and is not to 
be completed in six simple lessons. It 
involves not only psychology, but reli- 
gion, philosophy and economics. Yet 
it is real vocational education. 

Vocational plans in college must 
therefore be made in long-range as 
well as in short-range terms. Specific 
skills can be learned quickly on the 
job. But to become a resourceful per- 
son, alert and responsive to varying 
demands, trained for all sorts of jobs 
in general and perhaps for one field 
in particular, requires a preparation 
and a point of view which come 
only from deep and careful self-culti- 
vation. A large proportion of the men 
and women in Who’s Who in America 
are now in occupations they entered 
after their fortieth year. They were 
able to make the necessary adjust- 
ments because they are equipped for 
many jobs. 


A COLLEGE exists also, to be sure, 
for its extracurricular or, as they are 
perhaps more descriptively labeled, 
cocurricular opportunities. It has been 
said that a college president always 
directs a bicameral institution: the 
academic and the extracurricular. 
Well ordered, the extracurricular sup- 
plements richly the curricular pro- 
gram of the campus. In some ways the 
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extracurricular is the laboratory for 
the curricular work of a college. A 
student who serves on the college 
paper is learning most effectively how 
best to manipulate words and phrases 
to make them express exactly what 
he strives to communicate. Colleges 
need even more to relate the curricu- 
lar and the extracurricular. 

The student who fails to take ad- 
vantage of the extracurricular pro- 
gram of the campus is losing part of 
his college investment. Dramatics, 
music, athletics, clubs, student govern- 
ment—these are but a few of the op- 


What It Takes to Be a Too 


CHICAGO—(AP )—What’s the top- 
level executive like and how did he get 
that way? 

To answer that question, and others, 
a couple of industrial psychologists em- 
ployed by George Fry and Associates, 
management consultants, subjected 33 
top Chicago executives to an exhausting 
series of tests and questions. 

The men who participated in the re- 
search—on condition their names would 
not be made public—included presi- 
dents and vice presidents of nationally 
known industrial corporations and finan- 
cial institutions. 

What was discovered? 

First of all, the composite executive 
turned out to be a pretty smart cookie. 
Robert Wald and Roy Doty, who wrote 
the report, concluded, “It would appear 
that, no matter the nature of the execu- 
tive’s background, outstanding intellec- 
tual ability is requisite for success.” 

The survey found the _ executive 
“tended to be somewhat on the serious 
side.” While he has a wide variety of 
social activities, he’s not in the “back- 
slapping” group. Yet he’s a warm and 
spontaneous fellow who creates a good 
first impression and maintains friendships 
easily. 

Many of the executives studied were 
“extremely positive and decisive individ- 
uals.” They were neither excessively ir- 
ritable nor tranquil. They: were just 
average in emotional stability and self- 
confidence, worrying no more or less than 
the general population. 

“There is some evidence that the exec- 
utives were motivated to success by a 
need for accomplishment and a fear of 
failure,” the report says. 
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portunities on the average campus. 
Each student must select his own diet; 
and when intelligence is used in the 
selection, the student does not allow 
himself to major in minors. 

A college, it has been said, exists 
for the student. 

What does a college aim to develop 
in its students? Surely not uniformity. 

A college is justified when its gradu- 
ates are at home in the world of 
ideas. When they recognize what they 
do not know but know how to learn 
what they need. When they are more 
sympathetic and understanding of 


By William Ferris, Associated Press 


Main interest of the executives was in 
dealing with people. Their interest in 
artistic and creative work was average. 
They didn’t have much interest in work- 
ing with machines and tools. 

What was their background? 

The idea of the poor, uneducated boy 
working his way to the top takes some- 
thing of a beating from the survey. The 
executives weren’t poor boys and they 
weren’t uneducated. 

Mainly, they came from large popula- 
tion centers. The educational back- 
grounds of their parents were far above 
average. More than half the fathers had 
engaged in professional or managerial 
occupations. Their families had incomes 
which were either average or above 
average. 

The executives were raised in homes 
with good personal relations. Parents of 
only one of the 33 had been divorced. 
Ninety-three per cent said they felt a 
“great” sense of “belongingness” in their 
childhood homes. 

They were well educated. Twenty-two 
of the 33 graduated from coliege—and 
that was at a time when colleges gradu- 
ated far fewer students than now. Of the 
22, 14 received their degrees in liberal 
arts, 4 in commerce and 4 in engineering. 

Average grade of the college graduates 
was ““B”—in other words they were good 
but not exceptional students. They were 
best in economics and English. Which 
college subject was most helpful in subse- 
quent vocational pursuits? Just plain old- 
fashioned “English.” 

On the basis of the executives’ college 
work, including extracurricular activities, 


others. When they are equipped and 
willing to participate in the great 
struggles of their day, having rejected 
mere grandstand observation. And 
when they are committed to ideals of 
their own selection and not those 
adopted without thought and merely 
because they are the popular ones. 
Once when he was praised for his 
contributions to science, Sir Isaac 
Newton said, “I stand on the shoulders 
of giants.” A college is an opportunity 
to find the shoulders of giants for our- 
selves. But it is only opportunity. 


Executive 


the survey concludes, “all the evidence 
concerning education seems to indicate 
that the group from which potential ex- 
ecutives arise can be spotted during the 
formative years in school.” 

How did they get to the top? 

They thought it was a combination of 
hard work and what the report might 
have, but didn’t, call “pull”—a superior 
pushing them ahead. 

A main avenue of approach to the top 
was through sales. Another was account- 
ing. Another was law. Other avenues 
were “varied, long service” and “family 
influence.” 

A majority stated skill in human rela- 
tions was most important in their own 
advancement—ability to get along with 
people, personality, social poise, con- 
sideration of others and tact in personal 
dealings. 

Every member of the group was 
brought up with church training and 
over two thirds have continued as active 
church members. Ninety-one per cent 
believed in a supreme being. All were ac- 
tively engaged in at least six social and 
professional organizations. 

Although business kept them from 
spending a great deal of time with their 
families, the executives were vitally in- 
terested in and felt very attached to their 
wives and children. Eighty-five per cent 
had never been divorced or separated 
from their wives. 

Any idea the executive is an ulcer- 
ridden, nerve-wracked individual gets no 
support from the survey. Seventy-nine 
per cent of the executives (median 
age 53) reported good or excellent 
health. 
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get in 





with the right crowd 


BY THEODORE GREENE, A MEMBER 
OF THE PHILOSOPHY DEPARTMENT, 
YALE UNIVERSITY. FRESHMEN HEAR 
HIM LECTURE IN THEIR FALL-TERM 
ETHICS COURSE. BEFORE COMING 
TO YALE, MR. GREENE LECTURED AT 
PRINCETON FOR TWENTY-ONE 
YEARS. 


HAT many of you are most con- 

cerned about right now, I sus- 
pect, is whether you can make your 
way successfully in this rather baffling, 
complicated society. Will you be 
liked? Will you make friends? Will 
you be respected? Will you be social- 
ly successful? 

These are, of course, natural anxie- 
ties and hopes. You are, first of all, a 
human being, and only secondarily a 
thinker, student or scholar. And it is 
only human to want desperately to be 
accepted and liked and, if possible, 
admired by your fellows. We profes- 
sors, believe it or not, were just as 
anxious and hopeful when we were 
freshmen. 

The formula for “success,” so con- 
ceived, is quite simple. 

(1) Try to spot some of the most 
successful upperclassmen and, in your 
own class, pick out those who seem to 
have been most successful in prep 
school and who act most confident and 
self-assured. These, and others like 
them, are the “right crowd.” 

(2) Imitate them as closely as possi- 
ble. Dress like them, talk like them, 
laugh like them, drink like them, ete. 

(3) Find out how the “right crowd” 
regards various types of campus activ- 
rates sports, 
various campus organizations, fraterni- 
ties and societies—and then try to 
figure out how best to get into the 
activities and organizations that rate 
the highest in the social scale. 


ities—how _it various 


(4) Above all don’t be different, or 
queer. Become a typical “successful” 
university man just as quickly as possi- 
ble. Get in the right crowd and stay 
there—always! 


L askep a successful senior several 
years ago to help me entertain a 
group of sophomores. This senior was 
also a brilliant student, a Phi Beta 
Kappa in his junior year. This was his 
advice to these sophomores. “You'll 
have to study to stay in school, and 
some of you may even enjoy studying. 
But for Pete’s sake never let anyone. 
see you study. Always have a copy 
of Esquire in hand; be sure to be read- 
ing it if anybody comes into your 
room. Whatever you do, don’t get the 
reputation of being a grind!” 

I'm sure all of you will get lots of 
advice of this type, and many of you 
will be greatly impressed by it and 
will follow it. And, what is more, 
many of you will “succeed,” especially 
if you have a little money, because it is 
really fairly easy to conform to type 
and follow the prevailing style. You 
may not end up as a “wheel,” but 
youll at least be able to be friendly 
with wheels and accepted as one of 
the “right crowd.” 

Indeed, you'll be doing, more or less 
successfully, what most people are try- 
ing to do all over the world. The drive 
to conform socially seems to be one 
of the most powerful of human drives. 
It expresses itself in many ways, in 
organized religion, in politics, in busi- 
ness, in popular art, in social mores. 
The Nazis and Fascists made a fine 
art of wholesale conformity, though 
even they could not equal the bees 
and the ants. 

This entire process has only one 
flaw—and this is a flaw from only one 


point of view. If one happens to be- 
lieve it is desirable to be oneself as 
honestly and completely as possible, 
then, of course, this sheepish follow- 
the-leader philosophy of life is pure 
poison. Such a belief would dictate a 
very different conception of success 
and a very different pattern of advice. 
Success would now mean cultivating 
one’s real talents, developing one’s real 
interests, doing one’s own thinking, 
standing on one’s own feet, being loyal 
to one’s own close friends, having the 
courage of one’s own convictions. This 
is, I believe, the authentic spirit of 
New England independence at its 
best, the spirit of the true Southern 
gentleman, the spirit of the Western 
pioneer. This is also, believe it or not, 
the spirit and temper of a real uni- 
versity. Indeed, it is the only attitude 
and temper worthy of man, and cer- 
tainly the only road to real happiness. 


To be one’s own self does not, of 
course, mean deliberately being dif- 
ferent, or unsocial, or unfriendly. It 
just means being honest with oneself 
and with others—a very difficult feat. 
It means playing games  whole- 
heartedly if one is so inclined, culti- 
vating lasting friendships without fear 
or favor, and not being ashamed to 
think and learn and argue if one has 
the requisite mental equipment and 
ambition. It means hatred of social 
snobbery and religious hypocrisy and 
political bombast. It means inner in- 
tegrity. But this inner integrity will 
not always get you in with the “right 
crowd.” 

Being yourself involves courage— 
the courage to experiment with new 
ideas, to examine unorthodox beliefs, 
to welcome new experiences. It in- 


(Continued on page 19) 








Lung 
away from 


yourself 


PAUL H. FALL, 
PRESIDENT, 
HIRAM COLLEGE 


_ isn’t running away from 
something? Why does the indi- 
vidual run away? 

There are occasions 
commendable to run away, and other 
occasions when it is wrong to do so. 
Situations arise when we should run 
away, and situations when we should 
stay put—or stand fast, as the Apostle 
Paul put it in his letters to several 
churches. 

Unquestionably each of us_ is 
tempted to run away from hardships 
or difficult tasks. Four boys, ranging 
in age from twelve to fifteen, were 
engaged by a farmer to hoe a field of 
corn—not a very inspiring job for one 
who had no financial interest in the 
crop. Three of the boys quit before 
the day was half over—it proved too 
hot a day and too difficult a task. 
Necessity kept the fourth boy on the 
job. 

As a student and as a teacher I am 
well acquainted with the temptation 
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when it is 








to run away, or rather to stay away, 
from class because of inadequate 
preparation. Here is another instance 
where it is condemnatory to run away 
or to stay away. Stand fast! 

Some individuals run away because 
of a sense of guilt. As a boy I yielded 
to the temptation to go with two 
other boys, under cover of darkness, 
into a farmer's watermelon patch. A 
guilty conscience caused me to run 
away and hide. But I am glad a ten- 
der conscience also drove me to make 
restitution. 


Mosr people know it is a criminal 
offense to run away from an ac- 
cident in which one is involved. Here 
a legal deterrent enters in to augment 
any deficiency of conscience that 
might otherwise lead the individual 
to run away. Fear of reprisal or pun- 
ishment may motivate an individual 
to run away. In many cases the in- 








Cm ane 


dividual had not contemplated com- 
mitting such a serious crime, but one 
misdeed led to another. 

Fear of unmerited persecution or 
death accounts for the flight of many 
individuals. Recall Elijah’s fear of 
Jezebel—a fear which seems quite 
unwarranted when one remembers his 
flaunting challenge to four hundred 
and fifty prophets of Baal and _ his 
great triumph over them on Mt. Car- 
mel—and his journey beyond Beer- 
sheba into the wilderness, where he 
suffered such discouragement and 
fear that he asked the Lord to take 
away his life. 

Very often in the lives of each of 
us high moments are succeeded by 
periods of discouragement. We will 
do well to remember the experience 
of Elijah and profit by his error. He 
made the mistake of not only feeling 
sorry for himself, but also of assum- 
ing he was the only one left who had 
not bowed the knee to Baal. 
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Tue flight of David from jealous 
Saul is another example of running 
away to avoid unmerited persecution 
or death. It is a fascinating story— 
one of intrigue, deception and insane 
jealousy on the part of Saul; devotion, 
faithfulness and loyalty of Saul’s son 
for David; hairbreadth escapes made 
by David, as well as the latter's 
magnanimity when he had a golden 
opportunity to avenge his adversary 
—involving flights by a young man 
who had to run away numerous times 
to escape with his life. 


There must be thousands of some- 
what parallel cases in the current 
refugee situation, patricularly in West 
Berlin. It is conservatively estimated 
that since 1945 the total number of 
refugees from various countries is 
twelve million—the majority of whom 
have run away from their homelands 
because of oppression and affliction. 


There are times when to run away 
is not only commendatory, but it is 
the only thing to do. Joseph fleeing 
from the persistent wiles of the seduc- 
tive wife of Potiphar is an excellent 
example. There will doubtless be 
times in your life when you should 
follow the example of Joseph and run 
away from temptation to do that which 
would mar or wreck your life. It is 
sometimes the only honorable way 
out. 


But there are occasions when an 
individual should not yield to the 
urge to run away. The temptation to 
run away from responsibility is often 
almost as strong as the urge to run 
away from danger or persecution, or 
to escape from some misdeed or 
crime. The church, if it is to carry on 
an effective program, must have men 
and women, boys and girls, who will 
accept responsibility. This involves 
nothing less than the support of the 
work of the church by their presence 
and their contributions. 


Student government functions effec- 
tively only to the degree that the stu- 
dents accept the responsibilities con- 
comitant with the office to which they 
have been elected. The good reputa- 
tion of a college depends upon stu- 
dents, faculty and administration 





accepting and carrying out their obli- 
gations and responsibilities. The Book 
of Jonah portrays to us an outstand- 
ing example of a man who tried to 
run away from responsibilities and 
from a new idea. Through some tem- 
pestuous experiences, he not only 
caught the idea of the fatherhood of 
God for all men, but he also learned 
one does not win by running away 
from responsibility. 


This is one world. People of other 
races and other nations are just as 
precious in the sight of God as we 
are. There is no place nor room for 
hatred. Booker T. Washington said: 
“I will allow no man to reduce my 
soul to the level of hatred.” That puts 
the emphasis in the right place, for 
hatred sears the soul of him who 
hates more than it harms the one who 
is hated. 


College is supposed to be a place 
where you are taught and encouraged 
to think; a place where noble thoughts 
and worthy ideas should be incubated, 
hatched and developed. Welcome this 
process and use it wisely. For a satis- 
fying and ennobling life, run away 
from temptation to wrongdoing. For 
strengthening of character and enrich- 
ment of life, don’t run away from 
enlarging ideas or from your obliga- 
tions and personal responsibilities. 
Here, Christ is our great example, 
helper, redeemer and friend! 























“| thought he must be kidding—and he wasn’t” is the be- 
lated reaction of many new students to professors’ assign- 
ments. Dr. William Polk Wharton of Allegheny College 
suggests ways to evaluate yourself in the campus situation. 


ATE each fall a number of freshmen who are doing 
poor academic work tell me: 


I’ve just waked up to the fact that I haven’t been 
doing enough studying . . . just realized college is a 


lot harder than high school. 


This delayed reaction continues to amaze faculty mem- 
bers. How can a student, after one week of assignments, 
not see clearly that most college assignments require 
two hours or more of preparation for each class? This 
gap between professors’ and students’ study expecta- 
tions seems to persist longest in certain courses which 
require a great deal of reading but which may not sched- 
ule an examination until midsemester. A student then 
discovers late in the term that his preparation was in- 
adequate. He simply did not cover all the assignments. 

Yet, why? The assignments were set forth clearly 
enough. “Yes,” says the freshman, “he did tell us to read 
two entire chapters for next time. But I'd always found 
it quite easy to do well in high school; I thought he must 
be kidding—and he wasn't.” 

An earlier recognition that college demands new 
study habits is needed. But there are other areas also 
where big adjustments are in order. For the first time, 
perhaps, the freshman is away from home and really on 
his own. No one stands over him now to see that all his 
homework is done. He has new friends to make, new cus- 
toms to learn, new decisions to form. It is likely he has 
never faced such thorough academic and social compe- 
tition. The diverse expectations of his parents, his girl, 
professors and classmates subject him to a complex set 
of personal and emotional stimuli. The ability to cope 
with and subordinate these stimuli to his purpose often 
distinguishes between the successful and unsuccessful 
college student. A short time ago, a thorough study was 
made at Brooklyn College of the records of students 
who had been dropped for poor scholarship. It was found 
that the main causes of failure did not lie in a lack of 
scholastic aptitude but rather in such areas as home con- 


La Verne Buckton, Prediction of Student Success at Brooklyn 
College, New York: Testing Bureau, Department of Personnel 
Service, Brooklyn College, 1949, p. 16. 
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ditions, economic adjustment, and personality adjust- 
ment.! This finding seems to emphasize the importance 
of counseling conferences with individual students in 
order to diagnose difficulties early and to map out plans 
for the prevention of failure. But even though the coun- 
selor and the faculty adviser may understand the reasons 
for a student’s difficulties, perhaps the crucial answers 
to these two queries are those which the student is able 
to form for himself. “Do you, yourself, understand your 
own strengths and weaknesses? And, what plans are you 
making to further your development?” 


EVALUATION FORM FOR FRESHMEN 


Now is a good time to take stock—of the college, and, 
most important, of your own progress. By answering the 
following questions freely and fully you will help the 
college to help you, and you will trim your own sights 
on goals and ways to reach them. 


1. Freshman Week: 
A. How was it most helpful to you? 
B. How was it least helpful to you? 
C. What changes would help next year’s freshman 
class? 


Il. Your Classroom Teachers: 
A. In what ways have they been most helpful to 
you? 
B. In what ways have they been least helpful to 
you? 
C. What would you like them to do that they have 
not done? 


Ill. Self-evaluation: 
A. Abilities and Academic Achievement. 

1. Are your grades about what you expected 
them to be? (Please explain.) 

2. If better than you expected—why? 

3. If worse than you expected—why? 

B. Motivation and Goals. 

1. Do you feel that your purpose in college 
work is being realized? (Explain. ) 

2. Since you entered college, what experi- 
ences or ideas have influenced you most in 
clarifying: 

a. Your vocational goals? 
b. Your educational goals? 
c. Your personal values or beliefs? 
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d. Your sense of interest in or motiva- 
tion toward your college courses? 

e. Your feeling about the suitability of 
your goals to your interests, abilities 
and personality? 


. Activities Participation. 


1. In what college activities have you par- 
ticipated most? 

2. What jobs or offices? 

3. What activities, if any, would you like to 
be in that you haven't taken part in yet? 

4. What factors have hindered your partici- 
pation in these activities? 


D. Study Skills. 


Specific 


d. 


e. 


1. Regarding classroom and study skills, what 

are your outstanding 
a. Strengths? 
b. Weaknesses? 

2. In appraising your study and work skills, 
it may help for you to comment on cer- 
tain specifics, such as the following. Try, 
also, to rate yourself on a 5-point scale 
from “Very Poor” to “Excellent” by check- 


ing. 


Skills and Comments 


Scale 
Very Excel- 
Poor Fair Good 
Poor lent 
a. Scheduling and use 

of time. 
Comment: 
Use of library. 
Comment: 


. Finding main ideas 


in readings. 
Comment: 
Concentration on 
task at hand. 
Comment: 

Taking notes. 
Comment: 
Organizing ideas 
from various sources. 
Comment: 


. Taking part in 


class discussions. 
Comment: 
Understanding the 
assignments. 
Comment: 

Skills in speaking. 
Comment: 
Anticipating quiz 
and test questions. 
Comment: 


. Taking examinations: 


(1) Essay— 


Comment: 
(2) Objective— 
Comment: 


E. Relations with others: (Note changes, improve- 
ments, or weaknesses apparent to you.) 
1. Skill in social situations. 


Comment: 

2. Friendships on campus. 
Comment: 

3. Feeling of being at ease with teachers. 
Comment: 


4, Parents’ understanding of your college 
work so far, helpful or not? Comment: 
5. Extent of agreement with parents as to 
your college goals. 
Any student can use this simple device for taking 
stock. Your answers serve three purposes. First, they 
picture you as you see yourself. Second, they alert you 
and your counselor to specific problems. Third, they 
become a notch for measuring your future growth. Near 
the end of the second semester our freshmen are given 
back their original questionnaires to use as the basis for 
a new report in which they estimate the changes they 
have undergone during the year. As one example, a 
freshman cabinet officer, a superior student pursuing 
a rigorous premedical program, answered item III. A. 3 
(Are your grades worse than expected? . . . Why?) as 
follows: 


Still slightly below what I expected; the problem of 
methods of study seems to have been solved to a 
certain extent; the problem of an overabundance of 
extracurricular activities continues, but is being solved. 


To item III. B. 2.a. (Since you entered college what ex- 
periences or ideas have influenced you most in clarifying 
your vocational goals?) he replied: 


I have seen the number of ways in which one can 
serve in the field and have grown more to like the 
related subject matter. 


And, to item III. B. 2.d. (Your sense of interest in or 
motivation toward your college courses?) he said: 


Motivation has been strengthened by an increased 
awareness of the incompleteness of my personal body 
of knowledge. 


The college student who is purposeful or even just a 
bit serious will find the freshman year uncovers many of 
his limitations and leads to a habit of thinking through 
the bases for his opinions. He will save himself grief by 
realizing right at the start that his professors are not 
kidding—that the assignments in this game are “for 
keeps.” One way to start closing the gap between their 
expectations and his own is by taking stock of his abili- 
ties, his motivation, achievements and _ relationships 
with others. 


1] 


















































STUDY— 


KEYNOTE AT COLLEGE 


By William W. Farquhar, University of Minnesota 


O other situation in lite offers as much as the freshman 
year in college. Likewise few situations demand as 
much. 

The student’s professors are overflowing with ideas that 
are new to him. The curriculum offers courses he has never 
heard of. His friends, who may well be gathered from the 
far corners of the world, tell him tales he never dreamed of! 
It is a new world that demands new growth, wider vision, 
increased understanding, and endless imagination! 

One of the most concrete evidences of the challenge uni- 
versity life offers the student comes in the form of competi- 
tion. Competition that is the toughest he has ever known. 
Competition that is the widest he has ever known. 

And he’s on his own! His time is spent largely at his own 
discretion. His plans for courses and for getting through 
them are his. 

How can anything but chaos be brought from such a vast challenge, such keen 
competition, and the tremendous responsibility of freedom which is suddenly settled 
on the freshman’s shoulders? Adjustments are not simple. Human being are too com- 
plex for any single factor to be solely responsible for adjustment or maladjustment. 

Experience, however, suggests a few basic principles that often can help a student 
to do better in his studies. He must learn how to 

(1) read more effectively, 

(2) make more efficient and understandable notes, 

(3) prepare for and take examinations, 

(4) develop a scholastic proficiency. 


Reading: 


Since the college student has no other skill he uses more extensively than reading, he 
will obviously benefit by increasing his efficiency in it to promote learning. To im- 
prove reading, experts in the field generally make these recommendations: 

1. Scan the preface, the table of contents, and the chapter headings of a book before 

beginning to read. Make a brief written or oral statement to oneself of the over-all 
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organization and subject matter 
of the book. 

2. In reading a unit or chapter turn 
the chapter or the bold-face head- 
ing into a question and read to 
answer the question. If there is a 
summary or list of questions at 
the end of the chapter, use them 
as a point of departure in looking 
for the ideas the author presents. 

3. After reading a unit, close the 
book and recite the answer to the 
question framed in 2. For more 
permanent learning and easier re- 
view, notes should be made at 
this time. They should be made 
with the book closed, in short 
phrases, and in the student’s own 
words. 

4. After reading several units, re- 
view the questions or notes to 
see if the main ideas have been 
retained. (If not, repeat steps 
2 and 3.) 

By using such a method, the student 
will find that he will (a) be able 
to tell at the time of the reading if he 
really knows the material, (b) learn 
more because of this extensive inter- 
action with the reading, (c) be train- 
ing himself to answer examination 
questions by being his own examiner. 
and (d) be better prepared to find the 
important ideas in his lessons. 

The problem of what is and what is 
not important is a common one with 
freshman students. Learning to pay 
attention to reading cues can greatly 
reduce this difficulty. A reading cue is 
a signpost or signal an author places 
in his writing to point out important 
ideas or relationships. Generally, the 
following are considered to be read- 
ing cues: 

1. Maps, graphs, and charts. (Note 

what concise summaries these 

can be.) 
2. Listings such as (1), (2), (3); 
or a, b, c; and sentences which 
contain, “first, second, and last- 
ly.” 
Bold-face type or italics. 

4. Summaries such as appear at the 
end of the chapter or the sum- 
mary sentences of paragraphs. 

A good student never skips over 

these cues but uses them to organize 
the ideas he has read. These cues help 
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him see the plan the author is using 
to present his ideas. Furthermore, cues 
help to point up the relationship be- 
tween ideas and to forecast what will 
follow so the student’s reading will 
progress faster. In relation to this 
problem of organizing ideas, it might 
be pointed out that while there are a 
few people who do not need to de- 
pend on organization to remember 
facts and statements, most of us have 
to pin the more detailed bits of in- 
formation to an outline to remember 
accurately. Reading cues are a natural 
aid in doing this. (It might be interest- 
ing to check the cues used in this 
article. ) 


Note Making: 


Students often have difficulty with 
note making because they lack experi- 
ence. By following a few basic rules 
the student can greatly increase the 
efficiency of his note making. 

1. Consider the lecture period the 
time for making not merely tak- 
ing or recording notes. Note 
making requires that most of the 
lecture period be spent in listen- 
ing, and writing only short sum- 
mary phrases. 

2. Realize that most lectures contain 

only a few main points. Too fre- 

quently the student thinks every 

word the lecturer says is im- 

portant and becomes so snowed 

under recording all the details, 
he does not have time to digest 
the material presented. 

3. Take notice of the lecture cues. 
A lecturer uses cues to highlight 
the main points of his discussion 
the same as an author uses them 
to highlight his main ideas. 
Pauses, direct statements—‘this 
is important,” blackboard writ- 
ing, outlines, listing of important 
ideas, phrases such as first, sec- 
ond, and lastly, and summaries 
are typical lecture cues. 

4. Use abbreviations whenever pos- 
sible. (It is most important that 
the abbreviations be consistent. ) 

5. Use large-size notebooks so there 
is space to get an organized unit 
on one page, to organize related 
material by connecting related 
phrases with colored pencil, and 


to add related ideas from the 
reading assignments. 

6. Review lecture notes the same 
day they are made. (The closer 
to the time they were made the 
more valuable the review, but, in 
general, they should not be left 
overnight.) In this review the 
student should check for omis- 
sions, inaccuracies, and phrases 
too vague to recall the original 
meaning. This time should also 
be spent in underlining impor- 
tant ideas so the final review can 
be centered on the main points. 

Students often wonder if they 
should type or rewrite their notes. 
Students who do usually learn it is 
not worth the time. Notes should be 
workable and usable the first time they 
are written. Any duplication of the 
writing is usually wasted time. When, 
however, the lecturer rambles so much 
that organization becomes difficult, 
the student must then organize the ma- 
terial himself. He may do this by di- 
viding the note paper in half length- 
wise and recording the lecture on half 
the page, saving the other half for a 
brief organizational summary after 
class. 

Note making, then, is an active and 
demanding process. The goals of this 
activity are (without rewriting) con- 
ciseness, accuracy, legibility, and 
proper accent on main points. 


Examinations: 


The student who regards the exami- 
nation period as a sort of punishment 
does so because he has not prepared 
for it. Lack of preparation is most evi- 
dent in the student who stays up all 
night before a final or mid-term exam- 
ination. As a result the student arrives 
at the examination tired and beat 
fully unprepared to use his higher 
reasoning processes. The grueling pre- 
examination hours have accomplished 
only a reduction in guilt feeling—be- 
cause he has so thoroughly punished 
himself, the student need not feel so 
bad about his deserved low grades. 
What, then, should a student do to 
prepare for an examination? 





1. Distribute the review periods 
over the school term. Plan the 
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review period as part of the 
regular study schedule. 


. Center the review period on lec- 


ture and reading notes. Reviews 
should not be just a period of 
rereading the assignments. 

Make the review period a ques- 
tion and answer session. Turn the 
main points of the chapter into 
questions and check to see if the 
answers come quickly and ac- 
curately. 


. Try to predict the examination 


questions. Examinations are 
usually intended to find out if 
the student understands the main 
ideas in the assignment. There- 
fore, predicting questions is not 
just a process of learning to “beat 
the rap,” as it were, but, rather, 
one of centering on what is im- 
portant. 


. Observe the following when tak- 


ing the examination: 

a. Read the directions carefully. 

b. Survey the test to see how 
much time and credit are al- 
lowed for each of the parts. 

c. Work on the easier parts first, 
if possible, saving the difficult 
sections for the last. 

d. Find out if there is a subtrac- 
tion of wrong responses from 
right ones in scoring objective- 
type examinations. If so, guess- 
ing should be curbed. 

e. Develop a concise system for 

questions 

which will bring out the main 
points clearly. Teachers tra- 
ditionally give more credit for 


answering essay 


well-organized papers. It pays 
to outline the answer on an- 
other sheet of paper before 
starting to write. 

f. Save time at the end of the 
examination to review the pa- 
per. Check for 
especially when there is no 
penalty for guessing on the 
objective examinations. 

Finally, after the examination 

check over the assigned material 

and notes to see how they were 
sampled by the test maker. It will 
be too late to do anything about 
the test just completed, but this 


omissions, 


check process will help in plan- 
ning for the next test. 


Scholastic Proficiency: 


Scholarship is work! There is no 
escape from this fact for the student. 
However, it is not just work for it is 
also pleasure—the pleasure that comes 
from doing a job well and the thrill 
that comes from being able to go on 
to new intellectual tasks. Repeatedly, 
it is found in reviewing the day-to-day 
activities of outstanding men that they 
plan their work activities. Desk 
calendars, small pocket notebooks, or 
reminder slips are important tools for 
productive men. By scheduling their 
work they free themselves from the 
confusion of partially completed tasks. 
The student, too, can profit from plan- 
ning his activities. But where to start? 

1. Construct a simple chart allow- 
ing for the hours and days of the 
week. 

2. Fill in the routine activities such 
as class, sleep, travel time to 
class, meals, and church. 

3. Plan the hours to study. Desig- 
nate specifically what subject is 
to be studied at what time. At 
first this will be difficult because 
the student will have little idea 
of the time he will need for 
adequate preparation. With time 
he will learn to adapt his study 
plan to his study needs. 

4. Watch for the hours during the 

day which are very tempting to 

while away in nonproductivity. 

Remember it is advisable to plan 

study periods before discussion 

classes and after lectures. 

5. Plan social and relaxing periods 
just as one would plan work 
periods. This is most important 
if the student's college life is 
going to be a rich experience. 
Many times bull sessions can be 
valuable sources of learning for 
the student. 

6. Put the schedule in a conspicu- 
ous place. Try to follow it but do 
not become a slave to it! 

The most important element of good 
study practice is good habit formation. 
Frequently, students complain that 
they cannot concentrate and sit around 
waiting for the spirit to move them to 


hit the books. (Often this spirit turns 
out to be present only on the nights 
before examinations.) On the other 
hand, students who plan their work 
and force themselves to open their 
books at a fixed time each day soon 
find they have the attitude of work 
and waste little time getting down to 
the task at hand. Another problem re- 
lating to lack of concentration is that 
of distractors. Students traditionally 
claim they cannot study without noise 
in the background such as the radio. 
However, when they learn the new 
habit of studying in a quiet place their 
efficiency improves. This holds not 
only for noise, but also for all of the 
little things surrounding the study 
area which lure the student away 
from his work. The picture of the 
student who prepares to study by tak- 
ing a warm bath, putting on his 
pajamas, jumping into bed and prop- 
ping up his head with a pillow is a 
picture of the student who is prepared 
to do one thing—sleep! All the process 
that has preceded opening the book 
is associated with the habit of relaxa- 
tion—deep relaxation—not study ac- 
tivity. He could better: 

1. Choose one study area and use it 
consistently. If in the library use 
the same place each time. 

2. Reserve the study area for study 
and study alone. Letter writing, 
hobbies, or personal care can 
sasily distract the student from 
the business at hand. 

3. Realize the change involved in 
removing distractors can in itself 
be distracting. The story of the 
old boilermaker who never took 
all of his vacation time because 
he could not stand the sudden 
silence is an illustration of this 
point. Therefore, be not dis- 
couraged if at first it is more 
difficult to study because the pro- 
cedure has been changed. 

The student who is well organized 
and efficient frees himself from the 
insecurity of vagueness. By providing 
time to learn the basic materials in his 
academic career he opens the possi- 
bility of independent thinking. With 
forethought college can be a rich and 
stimulating experience. Appropriate 
study habits help meet this challenge. 
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ewe students are as free as stray dogs. A stray dog 
rns has no master. He is free to come to whoever 


hts whistles for him—first one whistler, then another. Students 
her are as free as stray dogs when they are not mastered by 
ork a sense of destiny. Then they are free to come to whatever 
heir whistle attracts their fancy. Here is a partial list of 
oon whistles: 

‘ork Won't you join the Philosophy Club? 

1 to Won't you decorate a Mardi gras float? 

re- Won't you be president of the YMCA? 
that Won't you call up chaperones for the dance? 

ally ; Won't you join the choir—you'll get to go on a two- 
oise ‘ week tour. 

dio. : Won't you offer yourself to be auctioned off as a car 
new ' washer so we can raise some money for foreign students? 
heir ; Why don’t you compete in the aquacade? 

not . Are you going to the “Y” cabin over the week end? 


the ° The MYF is having a Harper Rally only fifty miles from 
udy { e 4 T U e 4 tT here, and there’s room in the car for you; how about it? 
way ‘ We need a cheer leader, and what you've got would 
the F look nice up front—it won’t take much of your time. 

tak- 


‘ Everyone out to plant trees on our 
his 0 | i 4 T new stadium! All together, let’s go! 
rop- ° No doubt each of the whistles cited 

t 


is a has something worth while in its pip- 





ured ing. My point is that a student can 
cess i fritter his life away running to this 
00k and to that worth-while activity. That 
axa- is why stray-dog freedom is deceitful, 
ac- for actually students are not as free 
. as stray dogs. With respect to living 
se it ] 4 under restrictions, students are no dif- 
use F ferent from most other human beings. 
/ ; Students are tied by an academic leash. When they don’t 
udy ? realize this, and instead think they are as free as stray 
‘ing, . dogs, they are likely to turn into whining or baying 
can , hounds. 
rom The whining hound I have in mind is the kind that 
aN { whines to be let into the house during a thunderstorm. 
1 in | 2 The whining student is different, however, because un- 
tself /\ : like the hound he makes his own thunderstorm. Let me 
the \ ; ° describe one such thunderstorm. 
took In the annual band frolic the living groups try to 
use : outdo each other with vaudeville acts. Money is thus 
iden ; * oY, raised to pay for the annual band tour. Here is a student 
this , A who has given his all for the frolic. The week before he 
dis- J had been on the choir tour. The week before that he 
nore ’ had been. . . . Class assignments proved to be too distract- 
pro- ‘ ing, for you can’t give your all to the band frolic and 
yet find time for homework. But, class assignments do 
ized go on, and the storm breaks. But, the professor under- 
the stands the situation, doesn’t he? And the “cinch” ( failure ) 
ding WILLIAM D. NIETMANN, notice will not be turned in, will it? 
1 his PHILOSOPHY DEPARTMENT, “T don’t know what my father and the draft board 
OSSI- COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC _ will say if I get another cinch. If you don't turn this one 
Vith in, I promise I will work the next chance I get.” 
and And when is that? 
riate “Well, I have to help decorate for the fraternity dance 
nge. 
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which ends up hell week. And after a Saturday night 
dance I am so bushed I sleep until Sunday afternoon. 
But, I could get up early on Sunday afternoon and de- 
vote some time to the course before my date that night. 
You don’t know how much it means to me not to get a 
cinch notice. So, please don’t turn one in, will you?” 

Thus the student whines to be given shelter from his 
own thunderstorm. 


Some students bay instead of whine. The baying | 
have in mind is the kind in which a hound bays defiance 
at the moon. Suppose there is another band frolic dev- 
otee, and this one is in a course where the progress 
of work depends on student preparation keeping current, 
and hence the teacher does not accept late work. 

“What right have you not to accept late work? After 
all, there are more important values in life than your 
course, for example the mental stimulation of contriving 
a band frolic skit. The ego enhancement that comes from 
being a successful funny man, the learning how to get on 
with other people that saturates the whole enterprise. 
Climb down out of your ivory tower, professor, and start 
living. After I get out of college I'll remember the band 
frolic, and not a written exercise due within certain 
dates and not later. 

“Furthermore, just consider the good cause that is 
being served. The concerts of the band on tour help 
recruit students to the college. Students pay the bills, 
including your salary. How can any teacher who accepts 
his salary impose handicaps on band frolic vaudevillians? 

“I know there is nothing I can do to prevent you from 
turning in that cinch notice, but at least you know now 
what the students think of you.” 

This does not crush the professor any more than the 
moon is crushed by the hound’s baying. Rather stray-dog 
freedom crushes the student, but sometimes this is 
recognized only by the hindsight of a whining or baying 
dog. For insinuated into the piping of the many whistles 
is the subtle overtone that suggests if you are a decent 
fellow you are not free not to join up. The whistles lure 
you with your own self-esteem. Now, unless you confront 
the pipers who would draw you into their worth-while 
bondage with the fact that it is your judgment that 
qualifies or disqualifies their tunes as far as your response 
goes, you have no moral stature. You are not a free in- 
dividual, no matter how much stray-dog freedom you 
may have. 

How can you be a genuinely free individual? 


Ru es for freedom can be tools for freedom. By the 
help of rules you can probe the possibilities and im- 
possibilities of conduct. But, the rules you choose for 
working out your problems are part of the decision that 
is uniquely you. There are no rules I know of which can 
make decisions for anyone. Each decision you make is a 
brand new and unique fact to be reckoned with by you 
as well as others. Having confronted you with yourself 
as the responsible moral agent, let me mention some 
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rules which it might be handy to have in one’s moral 
tool kit when one has to fix the stray-dog freedom tempta- 
tion. 

The first rule is this: Don’t bite off more than you can 
chew. You are not God. You can’t do everything. Why 
have you come to college, anyway? If for band froliclike 
activities, put your time and effort there. But avoid 
academic activities lest you bite off too much. 

Suppose you break the rule. Suppose you find yourself 
with poorly digested food for thought in your academic 
stomach. Suppose the condition of your academic health 
is reported as “F’s” in the doctor’s chart known as the 
Grade Book. What then? Locking the barn after the 
horse has been stolen is useless, so why become like a 
whining or a baying hound? Verily, you have your re- 
ward: after you get out of college you will remember the 
band frolic and not the written exercises. And that is 
what you were after, isn’t it? 

But perhaps this is not what you are after. Maybe 
you have come to college expecting to accept the dis- 
cipline required for packing into four years the findings 
and cunning of centuries of human exploration. And you 
are doing this because it holds out the promise of giving 
you a good start to do some exploring of your own. You 
may not be sure of the direction that exploring will take, 
but whatever it turns out to be, it will be your career. 

Now, let us say you hear the tempting pipings to lead 
a stray dog’s life of freedom. But you also have a rule 
in your moral tool kit. The rule reads, “Don’t bite off 
more than you can chew.” Does this mean you should 
avoid band froliclike activities? This question calls for 
a consideration of a second rule. Let me suggest the situa- 
tion which makes the second rule appropriate. 

The college community has ideas by the bookful, the 
“professorful” and the “studentful.” Its rate of ideas is 
rapid and the range wide. Moreover, the majority of its 
members are not quite ripe, and so are willing to try any- 
thing. Some efforts are worth while. The mortality rate 
of others (like goldfish swallowing) is high. Through 
some of them the currents of futurity flow (like the hay- 
stack prayer meeting which spark-plugged missions, and 
the San Francisco trek of Pacific students which rode on 
the ground swell of a movement resulting in a huge 
stadium and big-time football for a small college). 

Each student is rightfully a part of the seething, busy 
college community. The community should rightfully be 
a part of him. Here is a good chance for him to try out 
his ideas, to throw his fervor into a cause, to respond to 
the pervasive confidence his fellows have in him. And 
the good thing about it is the consequences of his trial 
run at being a man of affairs can be contained within 
the campus cocoon. The college campus being a once-in- 
a-lifetime incubator of ideas and their propagation, it 
behooves the student to vibrate in its life. Hence the 
second rule: Make hay while the sun shines. 

Here then are two rules: (1) Don’t bite off more than 
you can chew; (2) Make hay while the sun shines. 

(Continued on page 32) 
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KNOW THE 


AM a foreign student. As such, I 

have the honor to claim the special 
privileges of being pampered, 
showered with special attention, or 
otherwise handled with care by Ameri- 
can students. 

Being different, I walk with a dif- 
ferent air, and students look at me 
with a different eye. I’m not sure what 
kind of eye. 

Anyway, back home, when I was a 
freshman, I was taught how to use 
test tubes and microscopes in the 
laboratory. There I learned my body 
is made of cells. There I actually dis- 
sected a frog. 

Here in the United States, I became 
aware quite early the whole campus 
can be a laboratory, and the specimen 
need not be a frog. I learned, to my 
eternal shock, that on the campus, I 
was being microscopically scrutinized 
by half-quizzical eyes at every turn. 
When I met my good friend Judy, for 
instance, and we walked into the li- 
brary, every book silently dropped, 
and every head looked up and cast a 
stealthy glance. In my diary that night, 
I complained to Jefferson that I was 
being obstructed in the exercise of my 
inalienable right to life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness. 

When finally I got to discussing my 
dilemma with my good roommates, 
they told me the reason. The students 
were wondering whether 
straight from Dogpatch. 

I did not know whether to grin, 
frown, smile, or just keep the status 
quo when I heard that. Of course I 
was too old to cry; I'm already in 
graduate school, just like most of the 
34,000 foreign students in this country. 
Which means we have reached the 
stage in our lives where we enforce 
an absolute taboo on the subject of 
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age. I'm saying this by way of warn- 
ing to freshmen especially, who, in 
their holy innocence, may not know 
foreign students are generally in their 
desperate age, and are pretty danger- 
ous in the matter of matrimony. 

I have three cute roommates named 
Wayne, Jim, and Dick—in that order 
of cuteness. We love each other, and 
by the way shoes and books fly in our 
home, it is obvious our demonstrations 
of affection are quite uninhibited. 
Among us, there are special subjects 
of animated conversations: law, eco- 
nomics, McCarthy—and Judy. 

We in our home try to wake up 
early. Of course our standard of earli- 
ness is somewhat different. This is 
quite understandable. In the East 
where I come from, we are used to 
retiring and getting up with the set- 
ting and the rising of the sun. I soon 
discovered being a student in the 
United States means living something 
of the life of a bat—on the roost at 
daytime and on the loose at night. 

Anyway, we try to wake up early. 
As soon as the dreadful alarm clock 
starts ringing, we jump out of bed 
and dive into the first floor to see if 
there is a letter in the mailbox from 
Judy—and for whom. 


My mother was sure I was a good 
boy before I left home two years ago. 
I’m really not bad, I think, in spite of 
my roommates. Of course, the rest of 
the 33,679 foreign students in the 
United States are in better environ- 
ment—any place is better—and pre- 
sumably are relatively sane. The 
foreigners I have met myself have 
had interesting experiences, and I am 
certain their stay provides one of the 
most important opportunities for ex- 





tending one’s relationships. A baron 
from East Germany; a lady congress 
member forced to leave Venezuela; a 
turbaned philosopher from the East; 
a glowing youth from Australia— 
surely these good friends I have met 
have enriched the lives of all those 
with whom they come in contact in 
the business of everyday living. 

I say these because I am quite un- 
orthodox in some things. For instance, 
I look upon the university not only as 
a temple dedicated to the sacramental 
rituals of the mind, but a training 
ground for the art of human relation- 
ships as well, and the development of 
personality. 

I do not clearly remember how | 
met my numerous friends on the 
campus and elsewhere, or how they 
met me. It took some time, though. 
I guess I frightened them somewhat. 
There is, of course, an International 
Student Center in Cambridge, which 
is my favorite haunt. And in school, | 
remember the first time I entered the 
classroom a bewildered stranger, and 
someone shook my hand and said, 
“Hi!” as if I were the most important 
person in the world. It is hard to say 
how much I have blessed this fellow 
since. You cannot imagine the dread- 
ful aloneness and insecurity a stranger, 
thousands and thousands of miles 
away from home, feels as he trudges 
along a campus of seemingly aloof 
students, the desperate question ever 
present in his mind: “Isn’t there a 
friend here, somewhere?” 

A sense of companionship and be- 
longing—that in some school organiza- 
tion, perhaps, he is wanted and ac- 
cepted; that in some outing, his pres- 
ence adds to the fun; that in his 
dormitory, he contributes to the 

(Continued on page 19) 
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“Must | sit back, hoping the ‘right’ boy will ask for a date?”— 


TUDENTS have different answers to this question. 
\” Some—and they are not few—follow George Bernard 
Shaw’s suggestion. “They chase a man until he catches 
up with them.” That obviously is an art, seeming to at- 
tract, all the while they are actually controlling the situa- 
tion. Certainly the art pays, and most of these artisans of 
marriage produce. It is likely they continue their wily 





dominance postmaritally and in “letting him have her 
way direct the rest of the man’s life. Others in a normal 
fashion do not view dating as being a serious business. 
They recognize that boys are human and male while they 
too are human but female. This has led the young 
sophisticates to enjoy the company of boys and in a 
friendly pattern of activity have “fun.” They gain status 
in the eyes of their quieter, more conservative sisters who 
envy them for their success in dating but refuse “to do 
the things the boys seem to want their girl companions 
to do.” 

These latter persons are unfortunately stymied. They 
want friends, and in American society that means boys 
as well as girls. But to have boy friends means to conform 
to the youth culture more than the adult culture of their 
homes and families. Even to have girl friends, to be 
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known and liked by many of their peers, means they 
must date at least occasionally. But how to start? Dare 
they take the risk of becoming involved with the wrong 
or weak? Had they better wait until chance brings them 
the man of their life? Meanwhile, how can they pass 
their time on a coed campus, how can they get emotional 
security, how can they develop their own personalities? 
How can they satisfactorily explain their failure to their 
dorm mates, to themselves, and to their fond families? 


Darixc is here to stay! It is the mid-century American 
pattern for boy-girl relationships in a coeducational 
society. Parents, teachers, religious workers and civic 
leaders should recognize the naturalness of this and en- 
courage more, rather than less, boy-girl group experience 
from adolescence on. There is no remaining doubt that 
successful marriage rests on the fact of several experiences 
of mutual affection prior to the “one that lasts.” 

With this basic conception the school leaders on both 
secondary and college levels should cooperate with, even 
guide, those agencies which bring young people together. 
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We suggested to K. W. that she should 
take the initiative in her school and 
start a movement to have more, many 
more, coed social affairs, definitely 
staged to bring young people together. 

We realize this opens us to the criti- 
cism that we are trying to act as Dan 
Cupid and such artifices can result not 
only in artificiality but may bring 
too much apparent encouragement to 
too early intimacies. We take that risk 
and counter with a broader exposition 
of what we mean. 

Life today is being freed of the 
idea that young people get ready for 
adulthood by beginning to act like 
adults long before they have ceased 
being children. Today’s new and re- 
freshing thinking is that young people 
should be young people. They should 
enjoy young people’s interests to the 
full, and, as they grow older, learn 
to include persons in their company, 
and embrace (we did not slip into 
that, we deliberately chose it) them 
in mutual satisfaction. 

We have a daughter of fourteen. She 
is about ready for the above advice. 
We will say to her, are saying to her, 
be interested in things, music, art, 
literature, sports, plays, all kinds of 
things. As your interest grows you will 
meet young persons of both sexes who 
are also interested. Join them in their 
enthusiasm, let them join you. For 
awhile go with the group to the show, 
to the dance, to the game. Pair there, 
to and from there, and gradually you 
are “there.” 

If this is too esoteric and abstract 
let us be specific. What we mean is a 
young girl or boy finds “company” by 
joining the company. Then as hetero- 
sexuality develops, as God meant it 
to, the youngster finds he likes some- 
one because he likes something that 
someone does. This is the heart of 
happy marriage. It is the heart of fine 
boy-girl relations. 


Taree particular needs must be 
met if K. W. is to begin now in her 
late college years to spend time with 
young men she admires. (1) Ways 
must be found to make it easier for 
males and females to do things to- 
gether besides park, pet, and prome- 
nade through the twilight hours. (2) 


Organizations must broaden their ob- 
jectives and set up projects to assist 
these cooperative activities. (3) Ori- 
entation programs and administrative 
plans must include helps to all persons 
in this, the core principle of general 
education. 

Christian groups such as the Y.M., 
Y.W., S.C.A., and denominational fel- 
lowships should unblushingly declare 
that marriage for moderns means 
wholesome, co-sexual leisure-time ac- 
tivities. No one should be allowed to 
dwarf his life in heartbreaking lone- 
liness. The group should act as an 
agency in bringing backward heart 
and lonely heart together in real recre- 
ative opportunities. 

We cannot say it too strongly to 
the college leaders, students, adminis- 
tration and faculty, that the one main 
objective of any higher education is 
training for the fuller living of healthy 
human relations. Dating does not 
have to be the fortuitous thing it 
seems. It can be life as K. W. wants 
to live it. No program is complete that 
evades the responsibility of bringing 
men and women into rich relationships 
with each other. 


Foreigner in Your Midst 


(Continued from page 17) 





camaraderie and group spirit 
these unsure, half-scared, half-wished 
thoughts enter unbidden into the 
foreign student’s mind in the silence 
of his room. 

I do not complain; far from it. My 
roommates are sufficient enough to 
drive away such thoughts when they 
come. As a matter of fact, with them, 
there is no time at all for thinking. 

But at odd moments like this, when 
I’m alone, I find some time to indulge 
in a bit of reflection. American stu- 
dents, I think, have the unique oppor- 
tunity of showing to the thousands of 
foreign students who flock to this 
country the American philosophy and 
way of life. 

Foreign students have the unique 
privilege of absorbing American ideas 
and ideals while making Americans 
realize other worlds exist outside the 
U.S.A., and traditions and cultural pat- 


all - 


terns and ways of life, so far different 
from the American political heritage, 
give order and vitality to institutions 
in other areas of the world. 

My classmates have been good 
enough to guide me in the use of 
voluminous U. S. Reports and Codes 
at the library, and they have been of 
tremendous help in other respects. 
In some way, I hope I have given 
them better understanding of the way 
the people think and act and speak 
in another area of the world. A 
country, hardly heard of before, has 
become more or less real in their eyes. 


My roommates’ influence has not 
been altogether negative; they too 
have contributed a great deal to my 
education. For instance, they were 
bent on making a whole man of me; 
they insisted I should invest as much 
money in American jazz records as I 
do for my classics. I got to love jazz 
so much that now, you'd think there 
is a Caesar Espiritu concert going on 
in our home every day. 

But now, having gone this far with- 
out seeing me touch on a great issue, 
you are probably itching to hear me 
tell you whether it is true American 
girls are a little bit—just a tiny bit— 
more aggressive than the girls back 
home. “I refuse to answer that on the 
ground that it might incriminate me.” 


Get in With the Right Crowd 
(Continued from page 7) 


plain, ordinary guts—the 
rugged acceptance of criticism, of 
unpopularity in some quarters, of un- 
kind and even cruel condemnation. 
Being yourself is like sailing out of a 
safe, snug harbor into open water. It 
involves the risks of high adventure, 
the joy of really being alive. 

You can’t have it both ways. You 
can't play it safe and still be venture- 
some and experimental. You can’t be 
a stereotype and also honestly your- 
self. There’s your dilemma, one of the 
toughest problems you are ever liable 
to face. How are you going to face 
it, and solve it? 
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Always All Right 
a Good Most of All Right Never 
Idea the Time Sometimes Do 
1. With the Upperclassmen: a Sper yr te 2 t - 
a. Make sure that everybody knows all about your fine high- 
school record. | 1 | 1 48 60 
es : | were. ie coment 
b. Be yourself. (Don’t act like something you aren't.) | 101 7 2 | 2 
c. Naivete is the badge of the freshman. Cultivate it. (If you | | 
don’t know what naivete means, go back to high school.) | 6 5 38 55 
‘. _ aupabavalapenapananies<odeseitiepentcii | aeiaiemeia a 
d. Stick up for what you believe. | 
1. Long and loudly, and in spite of the evidence. | 4 8 | 30 | 58 
perenne vine | ane = | 
2. Firmly, but trying to avoid the embarrassing situation. 56 33 12 | 
adebasunducticdanuaaicaamenhce ae andes Eee Tne Vena 
e. Blow your own horn. (If you don’t nobody else will.) 5 | 7 50 41 
f. Pay your debts. 108 J 1 Ff 
2. With the Women: | 
a. Clothes make the man. Spend every penny possible on your | J | 3 20 54 A 
wardrobe. | | | an 
b. Be sure to impress your date with the extent of your con- | 
quests. | 1 | J 17 59 
c. Be a good conversationalist: Talk intelligently about things | 
other than athletics and your home town. 68 12 J . 
d. Be a joker. Take nothing seriously. J 3 | 61 15 
e. Neither disparage nor shout about your religion. Be proud | Wit 
of it. 63 10 3 3 ‘ 
7 OB a a Ce ' _— a viol 
f. Don’t talk. Let the women demonstrate their great talent— | sch 
the art of speaking. 5 6 | 49 21 you 
lia -— ee a = is id —- sing 
3. With the Men: | 1 
a. Be a female intellectual. | 1 10 53 5 you 
—_— —_—— — en Sa —__—. you 
b. Be very careful with make-up and dress. | 64 12 3 J 
ai te eneniaaiahamae eames se oe ; rar ae a i OO | C 
c. Leave ented of lipstick stains on napkins, cups, am etc. | J J 3 | 76 hov 
: a ——_|—— —__—— find 
d. Go to church on Sunday. 59 8 5 3 mn 
Seen i . 7 nme, aan - tale 
e. sinned the field. Don’t let one wd iat a hold on you. | 5 30 38 4 I 
- —__—______ $$$ _—____. — — - — bett 
£ oo at ses he says even if the joke isn’t een, 4 10 35 29 Ir 
— : _ - goo 
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A symposium and poll by 
motive’s campus editorial board 


With the Upperclassmen 

No one really cares about your pre- 
vious record except you. If your high- 
school laurels are still shining, then 
you must have accomplished little 
since. 

The should know 
your previous record, but not from 
you. Even then it’s a questionable 
practice since high-school records are 
so often misleading. 

One doesn’t have to tell the world 
how wonderful one is because it will 
find out for itself in time. There are 
times, however, when it doesn’t hurt 
to subtly let people know youre 
talented in certain fields. 

If you're ashamed of yourself, you'd 
better change—no use pretending. 

In general, “be yourself” is a very 
good rule to follow. But all of us are 
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comments on chart 


sometimes faced with situations in 
which “being oneself” might mean 
giving in to our faults and saying: 
“I'm this way so I can’t do anything 
else.” We should always strive to be 
a little better than ourselves. 

If you regard “naiveté” as “blissful 
ignorance,” overcome it! If you regard 
it as meaning “naturalness,” then culti- 
vate it—not as the badge of a fresh- 
man, but as the sign of a mature 
person. 

Nothing becomes a cute girl more 
than charming naiveté and 
some degree of helplessness—if it isn’t 
carried to the point of stupidity. 

Do not assume a garb of sophistica- 
tion not your own. True poise and 
charm are not assumed but are an 
integral part of the individual. 

Lack of “loud and long” reaction has 


some 


already resulted in our having been 
termed the “silent generation.” 

“Trying to avoid the embarrassing 
situation” is usually the excuse offered 
for a fear of expressing unpopular 
but commendable views, a diluted 
excuse for cowardice in the face of 
opposition. Pardon a biblical para- 
phrasing—we need less of the luke- 
warm, either be hot or cold. 

If evidence is false, you would be 
hypocritical by remaining silent. How- 
ever, if your speaking would do more 
harm than good, keep silent. 

If youre wrong, be _ intelligent 
enough to accept the evidence grace- 
fully. Be neither “long” nor “loud” for 
they both mark an immature person. 
A tactful and calm defense can be 
given for a well-grounded belief. 

Allow yourself to be corrected, or 
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at least maintain the capacity for rec- 
iprocity. Get all facts available before 
you generously broadcast your opin- 
ion. 

If no one else will blow your horn 
for you, then it probably isn’t worth 
blowing yourself. 

A completely self-effacing person 
does not realize all his potentiality. 
However, in the majority of cases if a 
person has an attractive personality 
and a set of accomplishments, he need 
not mention himself. After all, the key 
to a good personality is genuine con- 
cern for others, not for himself. 

Attitudes and actions reveal abilities 
more surely than talking about past 
achievements. Don’t be afraid to talk 
about yourself when asked. However, 
if you turn the conversation back to 
the other person, he will think you 
are a better conversationalist than if 
you “hog” the time for yourself. 

Many nice-sounding rules of eti- 
quette can become chains which re- 
strict freedom and further accomplish- 
ment. One example being the very 
creative student with much potentially 
to contribute who “never blows his 
own horn” and is, thereby, overlooked, 
thus never attaining any position of 
leadership and depriving the group of 
his genuinely productive and needed 
ability. I realize this “goes against the 
grain” of the conventional quotes—but 
sincerely feel confident of its validity. 

Pay your debts—a sound idea which 
includes debts of money, social situa- 
tions and courtesy. Always pay 
promptly. Don’t incur them in the 
first place unless it is absolutely neces- 


sary. 


With the Women 

Three marks of what every woman 
doesn’t want in a man are shallowness, 
vanity and immature boastfulness. 

Good grooming counts for more 
than numbers of suits. 

Boys should be neatly dressed, but 
there is no need to spend every penny 
on clothes. 

Cultivate a sense of humor; but the 
world is not in a laughable condition. 

Good sense of humor imperative; 
cultivate ability to be happy and make 
others happy. 

Being a joker has its good points as 
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long as you know enough not to joke 
about everything. The irreverent, and 
often irrelevant, joker is not a popular 
person. 

If the mood is right, joking is fine, 
but be careful of whose toes you might 
be stepping on. 

A man proud of his religion is a 
man of whom a woman is proud. 

A girl gets tired of hearing herself 
“making like” an orator all the time. 
Women prefer conversation, not mono- 
logues. 

What woman wants to get stuck 
with a man who doesn’t express his 
own opinions? Conversation is a two- 
way process. 

Be considerate, be cooperative, be 
cautious! 

Be natural; have a good wholesome 
personality; dress neatly; be a good 
listener and helpful; and especially be 
able to get along with other boys. 


With the Men 

A guy doesn’t like to go with a girl 
who is very shallow in learning or 
character certainly, but she should 
remember he probably didn’t call her 
up because she is so well informed 
about the world situation. Your learn- 
ing can be shown on occasion only. 
And let’s face it, the best way is to 
use it to make the guy feel more in- 
formed and intelligent. He'll get wise, 
though, if you're just a good listener 
and actually have no opinion at all 
on the topic of conversation. 

To go to church on Sunday is one 
way of witnessing an active faith if it’s 
not just to participate in the Sunday 
style show. 

Competition stimulates both boys 
and girls. Just don’t overplay it. 

A fellow’s ego is still all-important 
because we're inevitably emotional 
and not intellectual creatures. How- 
ever, if you laugh at too many bum 
jokes which he'll later regret, your 
sense of humor is apt to be a liability. 


Applicable to Both Sexes 

The best way to make a hit on 
campus is to like people for what they 
are rather than for what they can do 
for you. 

“Be ye not prejudiced” is a good 
commandment for success in social 


life. 


An open mind and an open heart 
form a gateway for social success and 
popularity. 

Know how to laugh and be able to 
take a joke, especially if it is being 
played on you. 

Be serious when the occasion calls 
for it; be lighthearted when it is in 
keeping with the group and one’s 
Christian ideals; have a ready smile 
and understanding spirit at all times. 

Whatever you do, do it in complete 
sincerity. 

One of the best ways to make a real 
impression is to be interested always 
in the person you are with. 

If you return anger with calm and 
kindness, negativity with positivity, 
arrogance with humility, conceit with 
modesty, anything you think bad with 
something good, and do it not in love, 
you may as well not do it at all. 

Making a hit with people is defi- 
nitely an essential in the world today. 
But it takes more than doing what 
the survey points out. It takes an 
understanding of human behavior, of 
taking people the way they are and 
trying to get along with them. More 
than that, it takes love, love for all 
people no matter who they are; and 
through understanding, sympathy and 
cooperation, the world can be a bet- 
ter place because people have learned 
to live with each other. 

As for dating—don’t go steady while 
a freshman. Get acquainted. Don’t ac- 
cept a ring or pin until you are sure. 
Don’t get anxious just because some 
of your friends have gone on to 
wedded bliss. When you do date 
steady, don’t go off by yourselves— 
associate with others. 

Participate in extracurricular activi- 
ties within your limits. Don’t be either 
a “grind” or a “play-boy.” 

One can make a hit (if it is im- 
portant to make a hit) anywhere by 
trying first to understand himself, and 
then trying to understand others. A 
toothy smile minus an understanding 
ear and heart will soon decay. Be sin- 
cerely interested in others—not to the 
preclusion of yourself, but by honest, 
understanding interest in others in 
relation to both them and you. 
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WHO'S 
; SUPERSTITIOUS 
NOW ? 
n | 
7 BY GEORGE HEDLEY, THE CHAPLAIN, 
a MILLS COLLEGE, OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
. 
e . . 
s,,jphanagiais- Ser 9 something - day school. Some have flatly refused One’s religion is his commitment to 
quite understood, not quite thor- foci Ce ; 
il ; .. to use their minds on religious issues. his chosen scheme of values; and so it 
'S oughly examined, and therefore in Others have treated the Bible not as ill as hi h om f life’ 
° some way frightening. Such supersti- an expression of spiritual tslaiin ie ae ante Gldionne don 
tion has existed among religious peo- whidh it is, but as a textbook of shysi- ee ee eee 
d ple, but not alone there. In a real 9.) 314 biological sci a -« — have been of superstition in our 
y sense, many who count themselves ir- wes 0 her “ug ee ee it religion needs to be identified and 
h religious are thoroughly superstitious ee wiped out, and the sooner the better. 
h about religion: for they discount it, The way will be clear, then, for a re- 
e, dislike it, oppose it and fear it. Some have regarded the church ligion that can withstand any chal- 
Among the superstitions you're al- pot as a fellowship sharing in worship lenge. 
7 most sure to find on your campus are and in work, but only as an inexpen- Specifically, the freshman needs to 
. such notions as: religious ideas never _ sive social club. Others have used their ©™Pare his own inherited religious 
it undergo change; one can be fully edu- religion not to discover problems but Pattern with those brought to the col- 
| cated without acquiring any religious to cover them up, and some who pro-_ lege by his fellows, to make a fair 
. knowledge; religion is necessarily at fess religious faith have given no sign evaluation both of his tradition and 
of odds with science and with sound phi- of it in their lives. Finally, there are _ theirs, and to hold to the best he can 
. losophy; religion is just an “escape those whose religion is not a source find in all that comes within his reach. 
o mechanism’; there’s no sense in going of joy for them, but rather a series of He needs to learn much more than 
i to church; religious ideals are imprac- stuffy criticisms of others. he knows now of the history of reli- 
” tical; and even that religious people If anything in the preceding para- gion, the nature and meaning of the 
id don’t have any fun in life. graph applies to you, look out for Bible, and the place of religion in our 
. Now those judgments are super- trouble: and for trouble that quite total history, our art, music and litera- 
. stitious and false. Religion has needlessly you'll be bringing upon ‘re, our economics and politics. He 
" changed and grown through all the yourself. That sort of thing, while it ™ust have also a genuine religious de- 
: centuries and as a living force it al- calls itself religion, is superstition in- YOton to truth wherever he may find 
il ways will change and grow. Religion deed. It won’t stand careful exami- it, and so to facts as the laboratory 
“ is a vital, creative part of our Western nation, and it simply does not survive '™®#Y exhibit them, as well as to the 
a culture, and it needs to be known and __ jn the gusty winds of campus thought ‘ alues logical philosophy may argue 
to understood by anyone who would be and talk. and a reasonable faith may maintain. 
te a fully informed and civilized member on tik oti tee: will be neither a lazy accepter nor 
- of our world. True religion is religious- thought _ through ee” INS 8 a captious critic of the church that 
P ly humble before the discoveries of chosen: i ia keep on thinking vigor- is, but an eager builder of the church 
“ science, and is religiously honest in oysly about it, we'll lose in college that ought to be. He will meet his 
” thinking through the problems phi-  jothing of eee religious value. We Problems head on, and will live his 
losophy poses. Many brave souls have = ghall] pe eae amine give up some loyalties without fear. 
al proved the most stringent ideals can  f;jnge notions about veligion. Ceanine Our first job is to make sure our 
Dy be realized completely in their prac- lneunie never gets in the way of au- OWN faith is intellectually respectable 
id tical living. dusitin truth nil honest. informed 2nd morally strong. If it is, we should 
A The reason the contrary notions thinking se killed anything worth be able to knock out of the heads of 
ng survive is that too often people who keeping alive. ; irreligionists a lot of their supersti- 
all call themselves religious have been . tions about religion. Anyway, we shall 
he themselves superstitious in fact. There have for ourselves a faith to stand by, 
st, are those who are sure the only possi- Tuere is no room in a college for a religion to live by, instead of a 
= ble religion for anyone is that which — superstition, but there is all the room rickety ladder of superstitions to 
they picked up and settled on in Sun- in the universe for genuine religion. stand under. 
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I LOOK upon varsity athletics as the 

musician might well consider the 
string ensemble. He would undoubted- 
ly have the conviction that music is 
something that can be of benefit to 
all of us. But holding this firm belief 
does not in any way mean every one 
of us should, or even could, be in one 
of the highly specialized musical 
groups. So it is in athletics. All of us 
could benefit by engaging in them on 
a level commensurate with our indi- 
vidual desires and skills, but as in the 
case of the string ensemble, varsity 
intercollegiate sports are not by their 
nature designed for all of us. How- 
ever, with proper knowledge and ap- 
preciation, nearly everyone can gain 
worth-while experiences through wit- 
nessing sporting events. 

I would conclude it seems proper 
to hold that varsity athletics can be a 
part of the college experience for the 
great majority of students. Some can 
actively participate, others may serve 
as managers, assistants, or sports 
writers. The majority, however, will 
be spectators. Some of us enjoy watch- 
ing the experts perform, as we not 
only learn by so doing, but are also 
inspired to greater efforts ourselves. 
Others attend the big events almost 
entirely for the immediate entertain- 
ment afforded, while still others at- 
tend just because it seems to be the 
thing to do. 

The usual college coach is an active, 
enthusiastic member of the faculty 
who is enough of an extrovert to de- 
rive considerable pleasure from his 
numerous associations with the stu- 
dents and even enjoys the rather 
ominous position he holds in the pub- 
lic eye. He is employed by the insti- 
tution as a specialist, one particularly 
skilled in the knowledge and teaching 
techniques of some sport or sports. 
As is true of the expert in all fields, 
the coach feels his work is of particu- 
lar value in the scheme of things. 

Unlike the majority of members of 
the college staff, the coach’s program 
is critically viewed by a somewhat 
sanguine public. This close, constant 
and critical viewing by the interested 
public has its influence upon the coach 
and undoubtedly shows up in many of 
his decisions. Displaying one’s achieve- 
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ments, as the coach must continually do, allows little 
opportunity for lethargy or stagnation to become domi- 
nant. 

The coach’s memories of having participated in the 
activities of intercollegiate sports and the factors sur- 
rounding them which had great influence upon his life 
make him hope for the same or even better for all who 
come under his tutelage. As a consequence, his program 
has real personal purpose and meaning to him. More 
than any other single program it served as his outstand- 
ing source of training and preparation. Yes, he lives those 
days over and over again and expects his program to be 
equally as important to his squad members today as it 
was to him years before. 

Of the coach, then, one can usually expect a man who 
has a vital interest in his specialized field and feels it 
and he can make a real and lasting contribution to the 
lives of his squad members. He wants his circle of in- 
fluence to be as large and all-inclusive as he can possibly 
draw it. 

As a coach, it is my firm belief I can and must help 
every squad member from the lowest sub to the bright- 
est star satisfy some basic need as he works at perfecting 
his skills in a game. I say to my football squad every 
fall: “Men, you are out here for the experience of playing 
football together. It ought to be a very profitable and 
enjoyable experience, but let me emphasize as best I 
can—do not attempt to be one of us unless from within 
vour very self there is a will to be here that cannot be 


held back.” 


, COACH LYNN “PAPPY” WALDORF, 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


AX a 163-pound guard, I was generally on the third 

freshman team, sometimes dropping to the fourth 
and occasionally ascending the dizzy heights to the sec- 
ond team. My most vivid recollection of freshman foot- 
ball is of many afternoons of scrimmage against the 
varsity team—generally a long period of futilely attempt- 
ing to break through between two 200-pound, experi- 
enced varsity linemen. I went home many nights so 
tired I could hardly eat dinner, and yet I was learning 
more about football than I realized—learning the im- 
portance of continual effort against odds. I also learned 
to get off with the ball and other techniques that cannot 
be learned from a book, but only by constant effort and 
repetition. 

Twenty-seven years of experience in coaching college 
football have taught me that seventeen- and eighteen- 
vear-old college freshmen vary widely as to the stage 
of individual physical development. I have seen boys 
who have been outstanding high-school players who 
have perhaps reached close to their peak of physical de- 
velopment, but have not continued to progress as college 
players. I have seen others who have barely made their 
high-school team who were of the late maturing type 


and did not show their real potential as athletes until 
the junior year in college. Our freshmen coaches at the 
University of California are instructed never to cut a 
player from the freshman squad. That poorly co-ordi- 
nated, awkward young guard who is all feet and thumbs 
may, if he is encouraged to keep up with his football, 
one day develop into a fine varsity lineman; and that 
high-school fullback who looks a little slow may find his 
proper place in the athletic picture at a different position. 

As a college coach, I would like to urge the incoming 
freshmen to try out for the sport of their choice. High- 
school participation helps, but it is by no means essen- 
tial. If you enjoy physical activities, if you like to test 
yourself against your fellow student, you will have fun 
as well as the chance to get acquainted with some of 
your new classmates, and you may surprise yourself by 
finding you have a real aptitude for the game in which 
you are interested. Whether or not you eventually be- 
come a varsity athlete, is not nearly so important as mak- 
ing a try for it. 

For those freshmen who do not make a freshman or 
varsity squad, nearly every college and university pro- 
vides a comprehensive schedule of intramural athletics. 
I have always felt on the varsity sports level a group of 
young men on an athletic team will probably never again 
in their lifetime experience the same unselfish spirit of 
belonging to an organization in which each individual is 
working toward a common goal for the benefit of the 
group. 

Our sports system in American colleges and universi- 
ties is by no means perfect. We have occasional examples 
of abuses and wrong emphasis, but we should not let 
such instances blind us to the fact that over-all sports 
are generally wholesome and the net result is on the 
plus side. Sports form a natural avenue of interest for 
young men of high-school and college age. I think it was 
Plato who said the natural interest of young men up to 
the age of twenty-five lay in sports, games and gym- 
nastic exercises of all types. 

My feeling is that the real function of sports in Ameri- 
can higher education is to provide a unifying influence 
for the students of an institution and to give them a 
sense of belonging—both those who are playing the game 
in question, and those who are interested spectators. 


COACH MARVIN FRANKLIN, JR., 
NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


HEN we inquire why men in their youth spend un- 

told time and effort meeting the challenge of physi- 

cal endeavor, we get many answers. The one that appeals 

to me came from the young mountain climber who, when 

asked why men risk their lives to climb Mount Everest, 

simply replied, “Because it’s there!” Men answer the call 

to participate in athletics because the challenge is there 
that will test their hearts and nerves and strength. 

As you stand on the threshold of your college career, 
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you will find awaiting you a multitude of athletic oppor- 
tunities of all levels of endeavor. In preparing yourselves 
for the challenging years ahead, you will need a sound 
mind and a strong body. As you take upon your shoulders 
the heavy study load, you will need time for recreation 
and physical exercise. This shall give you a chance to 
“break a sweat” and to clean the cobwebs from your 
brains. Then you will return to your studies refreshed 
after the zest of athletic competition, ready to do a 
better job. 

I would like to challenge every able-bodied freshman 
to go out for at least one intercollegiate sport. Most of 
the men going out for sports this year will have only 
natural ability. They are what I call the “pluggers.” To 
you I shall now address my remarks. 

You, the pluggers who have completely committed 
yourselves to becoming the best possible players, make 
the greatest contribution to college athletics. Again and 
again you develop into fine college players by sheer grit 
and determination. You shall beat out individuals of 
greater natural ability. You are the heroes of the mighty 
heart. You are the backbone of every team and an in- 
spiration to your teammates and coaches. 

Every plugger brings to the game high hopes and 
aspirations. He is the coach’s favorite—for the coach is 
there to give the man with the desire a chance to master 
the fundamentals so he can make his dreams come true. 
The coach is looking for men with fighting hearts who 
refuse to take “no” for an answer. The plugger who bat- 
tles on in spite of failure learns what true success really 
is. He has the courage to leave the sidelines and to strive 
and to dare. He leaves the ranks of the “holdouts” and 
goes “all-out” to the heights of athletic achievement. 





Even when the plugger fails to make the first team, he 
helps to make athletics great. As he sticks it out—going 
against the superior player day after day—he learns to 
give and take. He learns one of life’s greatest lessons, 
how to get along with others. Out of his struggle, he earns 
a deep respect for himself and a lasting respect for his 
teammates. Through teamwork he knows comradeship 
that comes through union in the same high effort. He 
forms friendships that last throughout the college years 
and out into life. The plugger learns it’s the direction 
one is heading that counts. 

Participation in athletics grants you the chance to 
learn to meet victory and defeat with emotional maturity. 
For it is not important what happens to us in life; the 
important thing is how we face it. 

As you answer the call, your coach will not ask to 
see your clippings, what part of town you live in, how 
much money your dad has, your color or creed. He will 
ask, “Have you brought to the game a mighty heart?” 
For in athletics we find democracy in action. 


Dear Lord, in the struggle that goes on through life, 
I ask but a field that is fair. 
A chance equal with all in the strife. 
A courage to strive and to dare. 
If I should win, let it be by the code, 
With my faith and my honor held high. 
And if I should lose, let me stand by the road 
And cheer as the winner goes by. 
—The Sportsman’s Prayer 


May this spirit possess you as you plug away to meet 
the challenge of athletics “because it’s there.” For you 
may rise on steppingstones, the values you receive from 
your athletic experience, to a higher, nobler life. 
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VERY occupation has its hazards. The lineman walks 

with care above high-voltage wires. The miner tests 

his lamp before he enters the shaft. The investor watches 

the ticker tape for the fatal fall which may take him and 
his to disaster. 

But not all hazards are physical. There is a condition 
of the spirit which turns work into sheer drudgery and 
play into a symbol of the triviality of all things; it turns 
friends into phantoms, beauty into unrelieved sadness, 
and the joy of life into unbearable tedium. The condition 
of which I speak is doubt. For to live with deep doubt is 
to lack the conviction that there is worth in living well. 
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GEORGE GORDH, 

CHAPLAIN AND PROFESSOR OF 

RELIGION, HOLLINS COLLEGE 

VIRGINIA 
And to live with the profoundest doubt is to lack the 
conviction that there is worth in living at all. To continue 
physical life under such circumstances is simply to 
acquiesce to the body’s demands while one entertains 
the possibility that at some time in the future life may 
find meaning. To compare such life with death is not 
inappropriate; indeed, there are those who prefer death 
and choose it. 

I suggest that the specific occupational hazard of the 
student is posed by the imminent threat of the death. 
which is doubt. Others raise questions. But it is his 
specific duty to raise and pursue them. As it is essential 
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to the occupation of the soldier that 
he take his place “at some disputed 
barricade,” so it is essential to the 
occupation of the student that he take 
his place where questions follow 
questions and the question of ques- 
tions is finally raised. And there 
stands the barricade which doubt dis- 
putes. The student has no more right 
to desert his post than the soldier. 
The danger of doubt is inescapable. 
It belongs to his job. 


Tuere is, of course, a minor dying 
which is the accompaniment of all 
growth. My young son announced 
quite proudly some time ago that he 
had lost a baby tooth. When we asked 
him how it happened, he said some- 
thing like this: “Billy was pulling me 
in the wagon and we went over a 
bump and it just jumped out.” Some of 
our outgrown ideas do simply jump 
out. We recognize they have been 
valuable to us in the past. When they 
have ceased to be useful, we simply 
slough them off, for we can sense the 
fact that new ideas are in the making, 
ideas which will be adequate to adult 
living. Because our little deaths are 
painless, we do not identify them as 
instances of doubting. But they really 
are. They are instances of the discard- 
ing of inadequate ideas. It may be of 
help to us to consider that doubting is 
as natural and necessary as the shed- 
ding of baby teeth. 

To be able to recognize something 
as natural, however, does not remove 
all our problems concerning it. The 
final death of the body is natural, but 
we may still dread it. Even minor dy- 
ings normally have some sting; the 
smaller deaths presage the greater. 


And every doubt has some power to 
make us fearful. For it arouses the 
suspicion that when one question has 
been answered, another may appear. 
The end of questions may never come. 
There is, as we have seen, a veritable 
death of doubt which is comparable 
with the last death of the body. 
Christian faith has faced squarely 
the fact of the body’s death. And it 
has formulated significant assertions. 
Surely the resemblance of death to 
doubt suggests to us that some of the 
words faith has spoken concerning 
the one may apply to the other. 
There is, we should remember, a 
“sickness which is not unto death.” 
And there is a doubt which is not unto 
despair. To recognize it may be suffi- 
cient for recovery from it. Indeed such 
recognition is the re-enactment of a 
process of thought which has been 
frequent in the history of religion. 
Again and again men have discovered 
what had seemed essential to their 
faith could be surrendered without 
harm. Men found out some centuries 
ago they could still believe in God 
though they acknowledged the earth 
was round. Surely the first thing we 
must do when doubt confronts us is to 
ask if it concerns that which is essen- 
tial to faith. Indeed the asking of the 
question is indispensable for the 
clarification of our thinking in reli- 
gious matters. If we do not ask it, our 
sickness may well develop into that 
which is unto death. For thought can 
transform mild malady into deadly 
disease. The history of religion records 
too the tragedy of those who have re- 
garded nonessentials as essential, and, 
being deprived of them, have suc- 


cumbed to despair. We should have 
doubts about our doubts. 


W: should have doubts also about 
ourselves. And the thought of death 
sometimes helps us to bring them to 
their sharpest focus. For it forces us 
to face the question, “What, after all, 
have we done with our lives?” Again 
what is natural may not be easy. For 
faith reminds us that “the sting of 
death is sin.” We do not like to be 
driven to the question which the 
thought of death poses because we 
do not like the answer we can give 
to it. Doubt, likewise, may drive us 
to a self-analysis which discovers we 
are not what we should be. It prompts 
us to ask, “Is the reason for our doubt- 
ing to be found in our unwillingness 
to face the truth? Is there a moral de- 
mand in faith which we do not wish 
to acknowledge?” If we can be honest 
in the face of these questions—and it 
will not be easy—we can discover 
how to deal with some of our doubts. 
We shall deal wth them, indeed, by 
dealing with ourselves, by discover- 
ing what is required of us before we 
can face the truth. 

Death remains, however, as a stub- 
born fact; and faith’s final assertion is 
simply an acknowledgment: Christ is 
the Lord of life and death. There is a 
time when we can do nothing but 
open ourselves to the resurrection. We 
must allow ourselves to be made new 
creatures. But in order to do this, we 
must open ourselves to death. There 
is a time when we must open our- 
selves fully—even to doubt—if a liv- 
ing faith, truly our own though not 
of our making, is to arise within us. 





“My questions are all answered.” 
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CAMPUS GOLD MIME: 


GOOD library is more than a 

collection of books, and a good 
student does more than scan the re- 
quired reading. You may have been 
living in the half of America that 
lacks adequate public library service. 
Such will not be the case in college. 
You are now in a stream of life where 
books are indispensable. And it would 
be more of a tragedy than you can 
imagine for the reading “bug” not to 
have become an integral part of you 
before you graduate. 


The Minimalist, the Bookish Student, 
and Probably You 


Behold the minimalist! He buys a 
textbook if it is required, reads com- 
pulsory assignments from the reserve 
shelves in the library, but never reads 
beyond the “musts,” nor cares to own 
and savor books for the pure joy of 
their contents. So far as he is con- 
cerned, the supplementary voluntary 
readings recommended by competent 
instructors are for the “second milers” 
only. After all, extracurricular activi- 
ties do beckon! And aren't they also 
important in this broad matter of get- 
ting an education? 

At the opposite end of the pole is 
the bookish student who reads vora- 
ciously and, we hope, assimilates what 
he reads. But we need not discuss his 
case for, as far as reading is con- 
cerned, he is overquota. 
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Physical Facilities 


A good college library will be organ- 
ized so as to reduce the mechanical 
(and psychological) distance between 
you and the books which should be- 
come part of your heritage. The shelf 
approach to a library’s holdings is a 
fragmentary one. Browsing is fun and 
is frequently suggestive, but no classi- 
fication or shelf plan can guarantee 
to bring to one point all materials 
which a library may possess on a sub- 
ject. This means: use the card cata- 
logue fully and frequently. Become 
familiar with its different entries: sub- 
ject, author, title, analytics, cross 
references. The card catalogue is a 
brilliant, costly, orderly, fascinating, 
scholarly tool. And it is at your hands! 


Librarian and Staff Members 


Whether or not you need guidance, 
get to know your librarian and library 
staff members. Seldom are they for- 
midable creatures of cartoon portrayal. 
They are trained to help you, and it 
might just chance that they would 
enjoy the experience. 


Teaching Staff 

Wise instructors invite the alert to 
the further reaches of a field or sub- 
ject by individual comments and en- 
couragement. One of the most helpful 
orientation procedures is to have a 
mature teacher spend ample time, at 


the beginning of the course, in com- 
menting upon the special characteris- 
tics and values of the individual books 
on a bibliography he has carefully 
prepared and handed out. Do not let 
long lists of books floor you. Get all 
the help you can in differentiating be- 
tween the separate titles so you may 
choose appropriately for your purpose. 


Building Personal Libraries 


Let the collection you develop be 
a natural reflection of your own deeper 
interests. Don’t collect books because 
it may be regarded as smart to do it; 
nor to impress your friends! Be selec- 
tive. Numbers alone don’t tell the story 
of a good library, whether at home, in 
an institution or in a dorm room. 
Choose sparingly. Don’t let advertising 
blurbs on book jackets influence you. 
If newly announced books are genu- 
inely significant, book reviewers will 
give you helpful verdicts. Save a 
place in your library for older books 
of established reputation. 


Reading Experiences 


Read different books in different 
ways. Don’t bring the same state of 
mind to Robert Benchley as to Francis 
Bacon. “Some books are to be tasted, 
others to be swallowed and some few 
to be chewed and digested.” 

It helps to meet the author halfway. 
Find out about his background, his 
purpose in writing the present book. 
Estimate his intent and his mood, and 
set your mental watch accordingly. 

Do not read just to kill time—which 
is not to say one should not read for 
recreation. But go forward into read- 
ing experiences by choosing and form- 
ing the circumstances. Don’t back into 
them for lack of anything else to do. 

If reading ends for us with the back 
cover—with no continuum in memory 
or assimilated experience—then it is 
a poor thing. Better to stop and reflect 
and savor along the way as well as at 
the close of a book. Then we shall be 
the richer, both by the margin of our 
appreciation of the author’s skill and 
by our inward response to his 
portrayal of some phase of our com- 
mon experience. 
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THE ART OF 


BY HARRY E. SMITH, CHAPEL HILL, NORTH CAROLINA 
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“| want it, | want it, | WANT IT!” 


N° matter how prosperous your 
~ “ father may be, on an evening in 
September he will remove his cigar 
long enough to mutter something 
about watching “your expenses down 
there, son,” or not forgetting that 
“things aren't as cheap as they were 
in my day.” 

Some ambitious students will care- 
fully work out budgets and spend 
the fall months surreptitiously sneak- 
ing milk shakes into the “cultural en- 
tertainment” column and 
dating expenses under “miscellane- 
ous.” Others will begin with the Re- 
publican, laissez faire approach of “no 
controls” on spending or costs, but 
will eventually wind up with the Dem- 
ocratic practice of “deficit financing,” 
this time out of the pocket of father, 
not Uncle Sam. This article has been 
included in this orientation issue of 
motive to point freshmen—more face- 
tiously than seriously, mind you—to a 


excessive 


third and much more enticing possi- 
bility, the Art of Budgetmanship. In 
his Road to Reason, Lecomte du Noiiy 
quotes Renan as follows: “The uni- 
verse to which we are related as by an 
umbilical cord, demands devotion, 
duty, virtue. .. .” ! How tragic that he 
did not have the foresight to add “and 
budgetmanship”! 

Although the historians among us 
would point all the way back to the 
Genesis account of Adam and Eve in 
the Garden to illustrate the payment 
of the bill by the wrong party (after 
all, Eve got the apple but made Adam 
foot part of the cost), we must look 
into more recent history for the 
enunciation of the basic principles of 
Budgetmanship. The slick deal which 
the Dutch pulled to get the island of 
Manhattan from the Indians for a 


1du Noiiy, Lecomte, Road to Reason, 
Longmans, Green and Company, New York 
and Toronto, 1949, p. 205. 
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bargain price, Jefferson’s careful nego- 
tiations for the Louisiana Purchase, 
recent demonstrations of American 
benevolences abroad—all of these 
transactions illumine some phase of 
careful handling of funds, and make 
up one strand of the heritage of the 
budgetman. The other historic basis 
of budgetmanship is to be found in 
the philosophy enunciated by Stephen 
Potter in his works on Lifemanship, 
Gamesmanship, and One-upmanship 
(Henry Holt and Company, New 
York). Since these classics appeared, 
various monographs have explored the 
application of this philosophy—where- 
by one builds himself up at the ex- 
pense of another—to other areas of 
student life.2 Only now, however, has 
anyone attempted to set down in print 


* Cf. motive, December, 1953, “Notes on 
Conferencemanship”; Religion in Life, Rob- 
ert McAfee Brown's articles on “Theologian- 
manship.” 
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the working principles of Budgetman- 
ship. We are looking now with some- 
thing less than seriousness at student 
use of funds, and poking fun at some 
of the irrelevant advice you have and 
will receive. 

Budgetmanship Basic: By “budget- 
manship” we mean “the art of appear- 
ing financially prosperous while go- 
ing to school on a shoestring.” It is 
my contention that with little effort 
and even less money even the most 
average student (perhaps you!) can 
finesse his finances in college. But we 
must not stop with such a practical 
aim. The budgetman adds another, 
and much more interesting, dimension 
to shoestring financing by insisting 
that it can not only be done, but done 
with great enjoyment by one who is 
willing to practice the basic principles 
of budgetmanship. Simply stated, this 
means (1) appearing completely un- 
concerned about financial matters one- 
self (carefree and even indifferent in 
the use of money ), and (2) appearing 
quite concerned about the financial 
status of others (either their extrava- 
gance or frugality).? Thus the two 
basic principles of one-upmanship 
are brought into focus in the budget- 
man’s desire to (1) elevate himself 
and (2) underrate others. 

One writer has commented, as late 
as 1947, that “Consumers (i.e., stu- 
dents) are learning that Providence 
and the Government help those who 
help themselves.” For the budgetman, 
this is a total process. He is concerned 
not merely to make ends meet, but 
to make them meet in an impressive 
way. Hence, we are discussing some- 
thing far deeper than the mere budg- 
eting of money. 


BUDGETMANSHIP ESSENTIALS: 
Principle ++1—The best way to save 


money is not to have any... or, “a 
penny saved is a penny never had.” 

Shortly after his arrival at college, 
the budgetman cases the campus and 
surrounding community to learn just 
what is available for nothing. He as- 
sumes at the outset that he will be 
living on a shoestring, but the best 
shoestring available. This means lo- 
* This is the Scotch-Presbyterian term for 
“tightfisted,” the latter being too severe for 
all but the brashest budgetman. 
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cating the small bars of Palmolive 
soap available for free in the gym- 
nasium or in the rest rooms to elimi- 
nate that expense for the year. Sugar 
in small envelopes is usually available 
in nearby restaurants and Dairy Bars 
for midnight coffee. The daily campus 
paper or papers from nearby cities 
can be read (and perhaps borrowed ) 
at no cost in the Union or library or 
cafeteria. 

Alfred C. Loftquist, the notorious 
budgetman of fame throughout the 
late ’40’s in southern state universi- 
ties, is said to have originated the sys- 
tem now widely practiced at the 
University of North Carolina of sub- 
stituting his dirty socks and towels 
for the clean ones in his gym basket 
each day, thus making a substantial 
reduction in his laundry bill. Only his 
close friends knew that the W.G. 
(Woolen Gym) monogram wasn’t his 
own. 

Sources of free books and records 
are increasing as new book clubs and 
recording companies enter the field of 
competition. A close watch of ads in 
key magazines can uncover fabulous 
introductory offers for the true budg- 
etman, who is glad to be introduced to 
anything as long as it is free. 

The budgetman, then, accepts his 
financial plight as desperate with a 
smile. He knows what countless other 
students do not know, freedom from 
temptation to spend money, simply 
because he does not have any. 

Principle +2—Economy means get- 
ting the other guy to pay . . . or, “he 
who pays last pays most.” 

The gambits (technical word for 
techniques, tactics) employed here 
are numerous. The “my-wallet’s-in-my- 
other-pants” or “all-I-have-is-a-ten” or 
“do - you - think-they’Il-cash-a-check?” 
lines are now somewhat passé. Almost 
as unimaginative are the average 
budgetman’s two most-used gambits: 
(with infrequent company) “Okay, 
you can pay just this once, but I'll get 
it next time,” and (with frequent 
company ) “No, let me get this check; 
vou get it next time.” 

With a little imagination and study, 
the would-be budgetman can improve 
on these approaches and develop his 
own method of foisting off checks and 


bills on others with a certain gracious- 
ness. Involved here are such details 
as the place you sit in the Coffee 
Shop, the speed with which you leave 
the table to avoid paying the tip, and 
the clumsiness with which you extract 
your purse or wallet for paying the 
bill. Important, too, is the apparent 
generosity which the budgetman radi- 
ates at the same moment that he is 
maneuvering another into paying. 

Principle +3—Financial noncho- 
lance—some are born with it, others in- 
herit it, others have it thrust upon 
them—but, alas, the budgetman must 
cultivate it. 

Clothes at college are of special im- 
portance here. A budgetman thorough- 
ly steeped in these working principles 
will choose his roommate with an eye 
(or possibly both eyes) on his ward- 
robe. Another strategy is to encour- 
age shabby styles, trying to confuse 
casualness with sloppiness. This is 
known as the “Casual Individualist” 
gambit in Lifemanship circles. This 
involves becoming acquainted im- 
mediately with the nearby secondhand 
and reduced price clothing stores 
(e.g., Flybuck’s in the New Haven 
area, the Thrift Shop in Scarsdale for 
students in the New York area who 
want Manhattan labels, Filene’s base- 
ment in Boston, and the rummage 
sales in East Harlem churches ). 

Every effort should be made to 
accumulate impressive labels from 
prominent stores either here or 
abroad to be sewn into clothes so ob- 
tained. Hubert Bucie, now largely 
discredited in budgetman circles be- 
cause of this slip (often alluded to as 
“the buce” as in “what, the buce?”), 
suffered no little humiliation because 
he forgot to remove the label of the 
local secondhand clothiers from his 
new (?) would-be Brooks Brothers 
gray flannel suit. A somewhat crude 
but highly successful means for sub- 
stantially increasing one’s wardrobe 
is to serve on the committee in the 
local relief clothing drive, withhold- 
ing those items which fit while ration- 
alizing that the Koreans wouldn't 
wear a cord coat or a pork-pie hat 
anyway. Soon available through local 
dealers will be a complete line of shoe 
and hat boxes from such fashionable 
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stores as Peck and Peck (Miami 
branch), Lord and Taylor’s, Nieman- 
Marcus, Pierre’s, etc. 

Another 
comes in the actual handling of 


quality of nonchalance 


money. Few have more ably exploited 
this characteristic of the budgetman 
than J. Lee Smiolph, frequenter of 
such restaurants as Nick’s and Bill's in 
Greenwich Village, Leo’s in Charlotte, 
and George and Harry’s (#1) in New 
Haven. Smiolph never used his wallet 
in public, but, instead, produced from 
his pocket a handful of crumpled bills 
and large silver coins. Never did he 
seem to have any bills small enough 
to cash, nor coins of the right country. 

In colleges where the appearance of 
the dorm room is dependent upon the 
creative genius of the occupants, the 
budgetman can again evidence a cer- 
tain nonchalance which will obscure 
his real poverty in furniture and books. 
Careful selection of chairs and lamps 
and faded prints from the local Salva- 
tion Army or Goodwill Industries can 
result in furnishings which suggest 
good taste, fine breeding, and a kind 
of antiquity. Dust jackets and book 
covers properly mounted on cardboard 
can simulate a very fine library, though 
care should be taken to place them 
high enough that an eager visitor can- 
not take them down to borrow or 
browse. A sale of old books at the 
library can often provide impressive 
looking volumes at ridiculously low 
prices. 

Principle +4—The budgetman ap- 
parently gets there mostest (on the 
leastest). 

Present at all cultural functions in 
the community (at least from the 
intermission on), the budgetman 
makes it clear by his presence that he 
can easily afford even the most expen- 
sive concerts and lectures. This may 
involve waiting at the stage door until 
the attendant is not looking to make 
your entrance, or mingling with the 
crowd taking a smoke at the inter- 
mission and using a last night’s ticket 
stub in case of emergencies, or simply 
accosting the ticket taker with the old 
“itll just take me a minute to find my 
roommate” routine. Now legendary, 
though none the less true, is the ac- 
count of the Yalies who, though un- 


successful in wrangling tickets at the 
back door of the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, did manage to get 
onto the stage as “extras” in complete 
costume. Little did the production 
manager know that these new recruits 
for his chorus were singing “Boola, 
Boola” as they marched about the 
stage in the crowd scene in Carmen. 

Principle ++5—It’s not how much you 
have but who you know that counts. 

From his first week on campus, the 
budgetman is eager to make the 
acquaintance of any and all who will 
later be helpful to him. Ushers at foot- 
ball and basketball games, ticket 
takers at the local movies and sym- 
phony concerts, hash-slingers at the 
cafeteria line or local restaurants—all 
are fair game for the budgetman. 
These are friendships that “pay off,” 
quite literally, in the thinking of the 
budgetman.* 

Uniforms are also important, 
whether borrowed or fairly earned. 
The band uniform is particularly use- 
ful during the fall semester, and an 
ROTC uniform can open many doors 
(even car doors in hitchhiking ) which 
would otherwise be opened only at a 
price. 

Though fraternity dues and ex- 
penses make membership impossible 
for the budgetman, he is, nonetheless, 
active in Greek functions and is mis- 
takenly thought to be a fraternity man 
by those who admire such things. 
Several gambits have been successfully 
developed to give the impression of 
Greek affiliation without involving the 
costs. F. Stephen Howell, a sophomore 
transfer at Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, was never without a large, 
shiny pin. When asked his affiliation, 
Howell would explain that he was a 
“stray Greek,” a member of a brother- 
hood without a local chapter. Actually, 
the pin was a jeweled Masonic award 
which Howell had borrowed from a 
retired uncle, but it successfully 
opened many a door otherwise closed 
to this budgetman, and inspired awe 
in the heart of more than one date. 

Another gambit, requiring much 
more tact and poise, is to play two 


* This is, actually, a more blatant applica- 
tion of the Carnegie principle of winning 
friends and influencing people for what this 
will pay off later. 


fraternities against each other through- 
out the rushing ordeal. When a suffi- 
cient number of friends have been 
cultivated in the two chapters, the 
budgetman is assured of being invited 
to parties, etc., without ever actually 
undergoing the expenses and trouble 
of initiation. Variations on this same 
procedure are numerous, though the 
published material in the field is still 
quite inadequate.5 

Budgetmanship Miscellany: 

In concluding it might be well to 
sketch a few miscellaneous areas 
where budgetmanship has been suc- 
cessfully practiced, more to set the 
would-be budgetman’s creative mind 
to thinking than to prescribe essentials. 
With the development of microfilm 
reading rooms in the libraries of the 
larger colleges, many students have 
seen here the possibilities of savings in 
notebook paper, ink, and class time. 
Securing the notes of one of the 
sharper students in the class, the budg- 
etman can get some 50 pages of 
another student’s legible notes filmed 
at a minimal cost and have them to 
study at his own leisure in the micro- 
film reading room. White on black is 
far easier on the eyes, too. This saves 
not only the expense of the materials, 
but countless hours spent in taking 
notes on dull lectures. A classic ex- 
ample of this similar gambit was de- 
veloped this past spring at a southern 
state university. An enterprising stu- 
dent actually took his camera to class 
and made time exposures of the slides 
shown in the archeology lectures 
which contained, fortunately, most of 
the content of the course. For a 
meager 85 cents the complete set of 
slides was made available for rental 
and study before the final exam by 
those students unable to attend class 
throughout the year. 

Important publications are usually 
far outside the budget of the average 
student, but certainly not beyond the 
acquisition of the budgetman. A lov- 
ing aunt or retired uncle will often de- 
light in forwarding the last Atlantic 
Monthly, New Yorker or Reporter 
to have about your room, and _ if 


> Cf. “Rushing Made Easy” or “Fratsman- 
ship Basic” in the September, 1952, bulletin 
from the National Office of Interfraternity 

Councils, Inc. 
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English friends are not too distant, a 
Manchester Guardian or recent Punch 
or Spectator will add immeasurably to 
prestige at no extra cost. German and 
French publications are even more im- 
pressive and awesome to the fresh- 
man who drops in to ask to borrow a 
stamp. 

And speaking of postage stamps, the 
expense for mailing and postage, 
though inconsequential in size, is not 
beyond economy. Use of one-cent 
stamps enables the budgetman to use 
insufficient postage (e.g., 2 cents for 
a regular letter), thus placing upon 
the recipient of the letter the responsi- 
bility for paying the postage due. 
Dirty laundry shipped home COD is 
another saving. This is simply the 
practical application of Principle #2 
of Budgetmanship Essentials. 

Certain entertainments, wisely 
chosen, can be enjoyed at little cost, 
though this takes us into the yet un- 
charted area of “datesmanship.” ® Suf- 
fice it to say that with careful plan- 
ning, the budgetman can make it 
through a date with relatively small 
expense. These lines have been used 
quite successfully: “Square dances are 
a lot more fun (i.e., cheaper) than all 
that formal stuff anyway”; or “I just 
want to talk (i.e., save money ) so let’s 
not do anything fancy”; or “none of 
the shows in town are worth seeing, 
anyway, etc. Peter Larson (no rela- 
tion to the Swedish financier) used to 
date in New York City at a fabulously 
low cost by combining long walks in 
Central Park (free), rides on the 
Staten Island Ferry (then 5 cents each 
way, or 5 cents round trip if you stayed 
in the rest room during the landing), 
window shopping on Fifth Avenue or 
in Rockefeller Center, taking his own 
date to a taxi dance, and having pie 
and coffee in the automat or at a free 
coffee demonstration in some hotel 
lobby. Total expense for such an eve- 
ning was 65 cents, not including the 
subway expenses which were often 
shared by his date after his successful 
use of the familiar subway gambit, “I 
just don’t seem to have a single dime 
left.” 

* The Western literary world still awaits 
with anticipation the projected sixth volume 


in the Kinsey study, “Woomanship and the 
(American Male.” 
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Though this brief discussion of the 
Art of Budgetmanship has done little 
more than list the working principles 
and suggest a few applications, it is to 
be hoped that beginning students have 
garnered something that will be of use 
to them while trying to balance big 
bills with small incomes or allowances. 
Would that all students could unite 
under the theme of the student branch 
of the Budgetmen of the World: 
“Never have so many got so much 
for so little.” 


The Student and the Stray Dog 
(Continued from page 16) 


But, this is not enough. When do you 
stop making hay so you won't bite 
off more than you can chew? The 
answer is a third rule: Put first things 
first. 


Thus rule is reminiscent of Jesus 
(Mt. 6:33). More than that, the re- 
ports we have of Jesus’ life suggest 
that just because he put first things 
first he knew when to stop making hay 
so he wouldn’t bite off more than he 
could chew. Take for example the 
situation that developed after Jesus 
healed Peter’s mother-in-law. Word 
got around, and soon Jesus was doing 
nothing but healing. That night he 
went to the desert to pray. When the 
disciples found him the next morning, 
Peter was exuberant: 

“What are you doing out here? Let's 
hurry back to the house; it’s ‘jam- 
packed’ with sick people. Boy, we 
sure are catching on!” 

Now, can you think of many activi- 
ties more worth while than healing? 
Yet, confronted with the urgency of 
sickness all around him, Jesus turned 
his back on healing. 

“Let us go elsewhere into the next 
towns, that I may preach there also: 
for to this end came I forth” (Mark 
1:38). 

Jesus was commissioned by God to 
preach the Kingdom. Put this commis- 
sion first, and other things will fall into 
place (Mt. 6:33). In the light of his 
commission, to heal was good; to 
preach was better. For Jesus was a 
real person in a real world that de- 
manded real choices, not between out- 


right good and outright bad, but be- 
tween the lesser and the greater good, 
the evil and the more evil. To tum 
one’s back on the worth-while is pain- 
ful in porportion to the worth-while- 
ness. In that night of prayer Jesus no 
doubt shared with God his heavy- 
heartedness and sorrow that he must 
turn his back on suffering. But, this 
painful decision was God’s will for 
him and he would abide by it. To put 
first things first requires spiritual dis- 
cipline of the deepest sort. 

Here Christian young people get a 
clue to the real nature of their de- 
cisions. The decider makes himself as 
he makes his decisions. The issue be- 
comes, What sort of a self? What on 
earth is God doing in you and hence 
through you? Sense this, and every- 
thing else falls into place. Then 
spiritual candor to say “No” to worth- 
while activities which hinder God's 
primary claim on you is yours. You 
are not a stray dog. You have a 
Master and a destiny. 

A final word of warning. 

Doing “church work,” like being a 
Methodist Youth Fellowship confer- 
ence officer, is important. The running 
around such work entails reminds one 
of the waggle dance of the bees which 
makes the hive look so busy. And, 
as a bee student will tell you, the 
waggle dance is the basis of bee social 
life. But, by some peculiar deception 
students think the importance of 
“church work” is a substitute for school 
work. If God’s requirement for the 
student compels him to go MYF-ing, 
to the detriment of his schooling. 
spiritual discipline requires that he 
accept academic suffering without 
protest. He is free to do nothing less. 
But, if God’s requirement for his life 
demands that he put schooling first 
when he can’t do both, spiritual dis- 
cipline requires that he abide by his 
painful decision. 

Conflicts between “making hay” and 
“biting off” call for the put-first-things- 
first rule. This requires discipline. The 
source of genuine freedom is spiritual 
discipline, and the source of spiritual 
discipline is response to God's calling. 
This is one facet of the Spirit of the 
Lord, and “where the Spirit of the 
Lord is, there is liberty” (2 Cor. 3:17). 
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At a Student altar 


F ater GOD ... MAY THE FLUORESCENT LAMP BE MY BURNING CANDLE, 
THE DESK, MY ALTAR. 

MAY THESE DAYS AS A STUDENT BECOME A STEWARDSHIP OF MYSELF. 

MAY | GIVE MYSELF TO THE BUSINESS OF SCHOLARSHIP, 

BECOMING A CAREFUL WORKMAN FOR THEE. 

MAY COLLEGE NOT BECOME A MERE PREPARATION FOR LIFE AND A VOCATION, 
BUT LIFE AND VOCATION ITSELF, MEANINGFUL AND WHOLE. 

GRANT THAT | MAY SEE AS SACRIFICIAL, MY STUDY, 

NOT FOR MY OWN GLORY, BUT TO THY GREATER GLORY. 


| WOULD LEARN THE ESSENTIAL THINGS WELL, 

| WOULD DESIRE TO BE OF REAL SERVICE TO THE WORLD, 

TO SEE FAME WITH COOL EYES, 

AND FAILURE WITHOUT FEAR OF REPUTATION. 

RECREATE ME SENSITIVE TO THE GREAT PROBLEMS OF MANKIND, 
TO KNOW GREAT MINDS AND INVOKE GREAT PRINCIPLES. 

LEAD ME TO GREAT TASKS WITH THE COURAGE TO PUT AWAY CHILDISH THINGS 
AND BE FILLED WITH GREAT THOUGHTS. 

MAY THE AWARENESS OF DEBT TO PARENTS, FRIENDS, AND SOCIETY 
FOR THE COST OF MY EDUCATION 

MAKE A HUMBLE HUMAN OF ME. 


ENCOURAGE AND REFRESH ME WHEN | COME TO THINK OF MY WORK AS BORESOME, 
DRAWN OUT AND UNPRODUCTIVE. 

STRENGTHEN ME, FATHER, AS A FAITHFUL STUDENT OF THY WORD, 

TO ANSWER THEE, 

FOR THOU HAST CALLED ME INTO THY SERVICE AS A LEARNER. 





